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TO 


THE HONOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 

JAMES, 

LORD BISHOP OF ELY. 




My Lord, 

T H E work, which I have now the honour 
of addrelTing to your Lordfhip, though begun, 
and in a great meafure executed, under the 
preffure of bodily infirmity and amidfl: nu- 
merous daily avocations, has 'been often care- 
fully reviewed by me at leifure. For this 
leifure, I am proud thus publicly to acknow- 
ledge, that I am indebted folely to your Lord- 
^ (hip’s unfolicited patronage. It has been 
^ fometimes a fubjeft of debate among nice ob- 
o fervers of human nature, whether a relaxa- 

ip 

tion from bufinefs and an encreafe of income 
w 

w bring with them thofe means of real enjoy- 

ft, 

^ ment, which men fondly expedl from them. 

But 
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iv DEDICATION. 

But of this there can be no doubt, that It is 
a great confolation to the weary fpirit not to 
he obliged to toil, when the ftrength faileth. 
Whatever, therefore, fhall be my future 
defignation in this life; 

Seu me tranquilla feneftus 
Expeftat ; feu mors atris circumvolat alis ; 

Dives, inops, Roma;, feu fors ita juflerit, exul ; 
Quifquis erit vita; color; 

As long as I fupport this ** frail and feverilh 
being I lhall ever retain the warmeft fcnfe 
of the favours conferred upon. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 
Mod; grateful and devoted 

Servant and Chaplain, 

CiBSAR MORGAN. 
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INVESTIGATION, &c. 


INTRODUCTIOll. 


L the works of God are wonderful In 
their kind, and difplay, in either a mi- 
nute or ftupendous manner, the wifdom and 
benevolence of the Creator. Philofophy, in 
it’s feveral branches, initiates men into the 
great myfteries of the creation, and, by un- 
folding the principles upon which it was at 
firft conduced, and is ftill fupported, leads 
us to admire, to reverence, and adore the 
author of all things. It is for this reafon the 
B moft 
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INTROriUCTION'. 

moft valuable gift, that by the ordinary courle 
, of nature has been beftowed upon man. 

There is nothing in the whole order of ex- 
iftence upon which the fupreme Being has 
not impreifed unequivocal marks of himfelf ; 
and therefore nothing in nature is fo infigni- 
ficant, or fo far removed from us (provided it 
can be fubjefted to the notice of our under- 
{landing or our fenfes) that the contempla- 
tion of it will not be highly gratifying to a 
rational mind, and ufeful for fome of the va- 
rious purpofes of human life. But, as intel- 
, fc(flual and moral beings aflert an undifputed 
claim to the firll place in the {bale of nature, 
and approach neareft in rank and excellence 
to the Deity ; the contemplation of the mind 
itfelf, the fource of that diflinftion and fupe- 
liority over other lefs favoured animals of it’s 
powers and defedls, and of the beft methods 
of extending the one and correbling the other, 
xnuft be the moft noble, the moft exalted, 
and at the fame time the moft ufeful exerci& 
of the human intelledl. 

On this account I have ever fet a high value 
upon a knowledge of Pagan antiquity, parti- 
cularly upon an acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of the philofophers of ancient Greece. 

In 
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Introduction* 

In them we fee the human underftanding in 
it’s natural and unaflifted ftate, putting forth 
it’s moft vigorous and beft direfted exertions 
in the purfuit of truth ; and we may thence 
learn to fet a juft value upon that communi- 
cation of wifdom, fo pure, fo Ample, and fo 
unadorned, which is tendered to us in the 
Gofpel of Chrift. 

But, befides this general advantage, which 
attends the ftudy of all the philofophic writ- 
ings of ancient Greece, that have efcaped the 
wreck of time ; the writings of Plato ftand 
eminently diftinguiflied by a privilege almoft 
peculiarly their own. They were for fomc 
ages the principal ftudy of the fathers of the 
Chriftian Church ; and the dodlrines, which 
I have undertaken particularly to difcufs, 
were, by their fond partiality, in a manner 
incorporated into the fyftem of Chriftianity. 
By a ftrange fatality, all fe<fts of religion, 
however they differed from each other in the 
conclufions which they deduced from it, 
agreed in this opinion, that the great and dif- 
tinguilhing doctrines of Chriftianity were 
to be found in writings of Plato. Nor 
is tha^ opinion abandoned by the generality 
of the Chriftians of the prefent day, who 
B 2 recur 
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INTRODUCTION. 

recur to the writings of the early defenders 
of our faith, for a knowledge of the dodtrines 
maintained by the Church in thofe primitive 
times. 

The courfe of my own reading had led me 
to adopt the commonly received opinion, that 
Plato had fome knowledge of the profound 
and myftical dodtrine of the Trinity. I was 
the lefs inclined to queftion the truth of this 
opinion, as it was almoft the only one, in 
which the controverfialifts of the prefent day 
were generally agreed. When therefore I 
was excited to enter into a minute examina- 
tion of this fubjedt, my original objedt was 
not to afcertain the truth of the opinion, that 
Plato was acquainted with the dodtrine of the 
Trinity of perfons in the divine nature. Of 
this I entertained no doubt. But I wilhed 
to know, by what authority, or by what train 
of reafoning, he was led to embrace this doc- 
trine ; by what arguments he fupported it; 
and in what fenfe he explained it. So far 
was I from entertaining prejudices in favour 
of the fide of the queftion, which I have fince 
found reafon to maintain, that I did not even 
fufpedt the poffibility of it’s being true at 
the time when I inftituted the enquiry. 

. When 
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INTRODUCTION. 

When I firft read the Philebus, I was 
much more difpofed to diftruft my own un- 
derftanding, than to believe that Cudworth 
could poffibly have been guilty of fo glaring a 
miftake in the meaning of the paflage, on vug 
egf yevagrjs ns •sroc^uv ounn. I read over the 
paflage many times, and confidered it with 
the mofl: intenfe exertion of thought; nor 
could I prevail upon myfelf to adopt my own 
interpretation of it, till I was clearly con- 
vinced by repeated examinations, that it could 
not admit of any other. 

When I difcovered that the dodlrine could 
derive no countenance from this paflTage, I 
ftill fuppofed that I fhould find it clearly 
proved in others. But the fame difappoint- 
ment ilill attended me in my enquiries. The 
farther I proceeded, the more I was perfuad- 
ed, that the abflradt doctrines of Plato are 
at prefent but little underflood : that falfe 
notions of them were gradually introduced 
among the early fathers of the Chriftian 
Church, in a great meafure by mifl:aken in- 
terpretations of the writings of Philo Ju- 
dajus : and that thofe erroneous opinions were 
extended and formed into a fyftem by Ammo- 
nius Saccas, The mofl; elTential parts of this 
*63 fyilem 
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INTRODUCTION. 

fyftem have, by the authority of him and his 
immediate followers, been almoft implicitly 
embraced ever fince. 

It may perhaps be thought a proof of great 
prefumption, to undertake to oppofe the con- 
current voice of the beft and wifeft men for 
fo many ages. But when it is recolleitedj, 
how many errors of antiquity have been con- 
futed, fince the revival of literature and the 
introduftion of found philofophy into this 
kingdom, fome will, I trufi:, be difpofed to 
pay a candid and unprejudiced attention to 
the reafonings which I Ihall produce in the 
following Treatife, and will pafs an impartial 
fentence, according as they lhall be influenced 
by the preponderating evidence. 

The writings of the fathers abound with 
many fanciful and myfHcal interpretations of 
the Holy Scriptures theinfelves, which the 
fober criticifm of the prefent age would hardly 
be prevailed upon to admit. If therefore we 
fubmit not implicitly to their authority in 
matters which fell more regularly within 
their province ; why fliould we think them 
infallible upon fubjefls, which were more rcr 
mote from their immediate department, and 

8 more 
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INTRODUCTION. 

more obfcure and abftraflied in their own na- 
ture ? 

To urge in their favour, that they lived 
nearer the time of Plato than we do, by 
many hundred years, is a mere fallacy. The^ 
were too far removed from him to derive any 
authority from that prefumption. Even at 
their time and in their circumftances, the beft 
and only fatisfa£lory method of arriving at a 
corrcdt knowledge of the opinions of Plato 
was by a careful perufal of thofe writings, in 
which they are maintained. 

This fource is open to us, as well as to 
them. To thofe writings I appeal, and fhall 
endeavour to extradl their genuine fenfe by a 
careful attention to the context, to the chain 
of argument which the author is carrying on, 
and to the point which he is endeavouring 
to eftablifli. If any ambiguities ftill remain, 
I fhall endeavour to clear them up, by re- 
curring to other dialogues of the fame author, 
where the fame terms are ufed, the fame to- 
pics explained, and the fame arguments en- 
forced in a more fimple or more perfpicuous 
manner. This I have ever confidered as 
the mofl certain and only rational method of 
B 4 arriving 
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jirriving at the genuine meaning of any au-* 
thor, facred or profane. 

I fhall produce, in fupport of many of my 
interpretations, pointed, and, as I think, de- 
cifive paffages, from other ancient authors. 
I do not know that my general doftrine is 
in one inftance contradidled by the teftimony 
or reafoning of any pagan writer, from the 
time of Plato to the latter end of the fecond 
or the beginning of the third century of the 
Chrjftian a;ra, when the Ledtures of Am- 
monius, and the writings of his fcholar Plo- 
tinus, gave a new turn to the heathen philo- 
fophy. The fages, who lived in the inter- 
mediate time, however diftinguilhed they may 
have been by their genius and induftry, and 
how much foever they may have reverenced 
and imitated Plato, had not fagacity enough 
to make thofe difcoveries, which were re- 
ferved for the fophifts of Alexandria. They, 
in the decline of all other branches of learn- 
ing, were able to explore the dark recelTes of 
the Platonic philofophy, and to point out in 
it, and develope myfteripus dodlrines, which 
ha4 efcaped the penetration of Greece and 
Rome, when they were were fuppofed to 

have 
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have cultivated philofophy and the arts with 
the greateft celebrity and fuccefs. 

In the courfe of my enquiry, I £hall be un- 
der the neceffityof differing very widely from 
Dr. Cudworth, whofe authority is defervedly 
held to be of the greateft weight in all fpe- 
culations of this kind, when there is nothing 
but man’s authority to which we can appeal. 
But when the cafe is capable of being exa- 
mined and determined by legitimate reafon- 
ing, that decifion is fuperior to all human 
authority. At a time when thefe kingdoms 
werediftra<fted by contendingparties in church 
and ftate. Dr. Cudworth muft have been 
clofely employed in laying up that fund of 
knowledge, from which he afterwards fo co- 
pioufly drew his materials, while he was com- 
pofing his True Intelledlual Syftem of the 
Univerfe. In that work he has repelled the 
aflaults of atheifm, and defended the prin- 
ciples of natural religion with aftonifhing fkill 
and erudition. But, by refigning himfelf too 
implicitly to the guidance of Plotinus and 
Proclus, he has given his fandtion to opir- 
pions, which in earlier times embarraffed the 
feafonings of the orthodox, and diffufed a fpe- 

cious 
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INTRODUCTION. 

cious air of confiftency over the dodlrincs of 
heretics. 

While I deteft a few inadvertencies in the 
writings of this great man, which are the 
more dangerous on account of his general ex- 
cellencies, I never for a moment forget, or 
ceafe to reverence, his fuperior attainments ; 
and i always rejoice, that his deftination in 
life was conformable to his favourite purfuits, 
which is almoft the confummation of the 
earthly happinefs of a literary man. For, 
next to his intelledtual endowments, it was 
the peculiar felicity and diftinguilhing honour 
of Cudworth, to be placed at the head of a 
great literary fociety*, at a time, when it was 
highly renowned for having recently produced 
Mede and Milton, both eminent for their 
various learning, and the one as profound a 
Divine, the other as fublime a Poet, as the 
world ever faw. 

* Fuller, in his Hiftory of the Univerfity of Cam-; 
bridge, which was publiflied in the early part of the 
Mafterftiip of Dr. Cudworth, fpeaks of Chrift College 
in the following terms ; “ It may without flattery be faid 
of this houfe. Many daughters have done virtuoujly, bui 
“ thou excelleji them all ; if we confider the many Divines, 
who in fo fhort a time have here had their education.” 
P. 91. 

I con^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I conceive, that what I have faid about 
differing in opinion from Cudworth will juf^ 
tify me in not fubmitting implicitly to the 
authority of Le Clerc, and other ingenious 
men, whofe names are, with the greateft rea^ 
fon, in the higheft efteem, and whofe learn- 
ing, abilities, and laborious exertions, have 
contributed much to the fupport, illuftration, 
and advancement of rational religion and ge- 
nuine chriftianity. 

When a train of reafoning appears to any 
mind to be founded upon folid and incontro- 
vertible principles : when each fucceeding- 
ftep of the argument is apprehended to arife 
neceffarily out of that which preceded it, 
and the conclufion feems to be a clear and 
fatisfa£lory deduction from the whole ; I do 
pot fee what room there can be for the inter- 
pohtion of any human authority. While the 
mind is fo circumftanccd, it cannot fubmit 
to the authority without renouncing it’s rea- 
fon. However modeff a man, poffeffed of 
fuch a mind, may be j however diffident of 
his own powers ; how much foever he may 
be difpofed to fubmit to the opinions of others 
upon proper occafions j he cannot, in this in- 
ftance, liften to the voice of authority, till 

he 
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he fhall be convinced that his principles are 
uncertain, or his deductions fallacious. Nor 
is he unreafonable in requefting thofe, who 
undertake to accompany him in the invefti- 
gation, to confine their attention entirely to 
thofe eflential points, which exclude the con- 
fideration of all foreign and adventitious cir- 
cumftances till they are invalidated. 

When I ferioufly entertained the thought 
of laying my fentiments before the public, I 
was imprefled with fo ftrong a fenfe of the 
dignity of the fubjeCt, that I thought myfelf 
bound in duty to lay by the produce of my 
labours, till the warmth of enquiry had fub- 
lided : to review it repeatedly at diftant in- 
tervals : and to perufe, with the ftriCleft at^ 
tention, what had been advanced by others, 
that feemed to bear any relation to the fub- 
Jea. 

It would have been a much more eafy talk 
to me to have been diffufe, and feemingly 
more elaborate, in exhibiting as well my own 
opinions as thofe of others. But I have 
taken fome pains to be as brief in my expo- 
fitions as was confident with order and per^ 
fpicuity. 

It 
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It would anfwer no ufeful purpofe to com- 
bat all the fyftems, which appear to me to 
be erroneous j or to invalidate the many ar- 
guments, that may feem to bear fome weight 
againft the opinions which I have advanced. 
I thought it would beft anfwer the purpofe 
that I had in view, if I confined myfelf chiefly 
to a Ample expofition of the genuine mean- 
ing of the pafTages, which are ufually pro- 
duced in defence of the oppofite doftrine, 
and of the principal reafons that induced me 
to adopt the interpretation which I have ex- 
hibited. 

I therefore requeft, that no reader will, 
from a flight and fuperficial view of the fub- 
jcdt, and under the influence of a few popular 
pofitions and obvious objedlions, haflily con- 
demn, in a fummary manner, what I have 
here laid down j but will give me credit for 
having bellowed much confideration upon the 
arguments ufually advanced on the other fide 
of the queftion, and for having fatisfied my- 
felf, after deep refleilion, of the infufliciency 
of them to maintain the caufe, for the fup- 
port of which they were produced. 

To induce him the more readily to grant 
me this indulgence, I will take the liberty 

of 
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INTRODtJCTION. 

of reciting to him a well autlienticated fl;ory< 
When the prefent authorized tranflation of 
the 04d and New Teftament came out under 
the aufpices of King James, that great work 
did not efcape critical cenfures. It happened, 
that one of the tranflators, foon after the 
completion of that arduous undertaking, made 
a vifit to a friend in a part of the country, 
where he was not generally known. On the 
■Sunday he accompanied his friend to the pa- 
rifh church, where the officiating clergyman, 
in the courfe of his fermon, took an oppor- 
tunity of '^depreciating the new tranflation in 
general terms, and in particular affigned five 
reafons, why a certain paflfage ought to have 
been differently tranflated. As the preacher 
dined that day with the gentleman, the tranf- 
lator did not omit to advert in private to the 
difcourfe, that had been publicly delivered. 
Among other things, qua dicenda forenty he 
told the preacher, that thofe five reafons, 
which he fo pompoufly difplayed in the pul- 
pit, had been all confidered and deliberately 
weighed by the tranflators ; but that thirteen 
more forcible reafons had conftrained them 
to render the paffage in the manner in which 
it ftood in the prefent tranflation. 

1 am 
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1 am not infenfible to the great weight of 
oppofing authorities. I have, however, the 
fatisfadtion to find, that I do not ftand quite 
alone in many of my opinions. The very 
learned and judicious Molheim has taken fre- 
quent opportunities of condemning the fub- 
tilties of the later Platonifts. 

E< fiiv Irapov ye fceXev/Je pc avlov IXs(r^«/, 
riaj av I'rreiT O^ucryjog eyu ^etoto Xadotfiriv, 

*Ou “ffept fiev '7rpo<ppuv xpocSti] ^vpoog ayTjvu^ 

Ev ■sru^e(r<r( ■zrovoKrt, (piXei ^e I necXXug ; 

In thofe valuable notes, which accompany 
his Latin Verfion of Cud worth, he often ex- 
prelTes his diflent from his author’s interpre- 
tations of Plato and Philo j though the na- 
ture and extent of his undertaking did not re- 
quire, that he Ihould always enter into a mi- 
nute examination of the precile meaning of 
the pafiages in quefiion *. 


* Nimis mihi longa, eaque huic inftituto parum con^ 
ducenV ingredienda efiet di/pucatio, il totani explicare 
velietn & expianare Platonis augumentationein. 

Mo/b. Obferv. ad Pag. 627. Tom, X. 
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INTRODUCnO^f. 

In my Inveftigation of the opinions of (hef 
fathers of the Chriftian Church, I a<Sed ex- 
actly in the fame manner as I did when I 
examined the writings of Plato and Philo, as 
far as concerned the doftrines which they 
taught, and the meaning of the palTages in 
which thofe dodlrines were exprcffed. When 
they quoted the writings of other authors, 
whether facred or prophane, in defence of 
their tenets, I took the fame liberty with 
them, which I have always thought myfelf 
not only authorized, but bound to take, in, 
matters of fuch high import, with every 
other uninfpired writer. I examined, with 
all poffible care and attention, the fidelity and 
accuracy of the quotation, the juftnefs of the 
expofition, and the force of the application 
and deduftion. If I feemed to myfelf to de- 
tect errors in any of thofe particulars, the 
refpeil which I entertained for the venerable 
authors, on account of their induftry, learn- 
ing, and piety, did not fuffer me to judge of 
them lightly or rafhly. No fondnefs for no- 
velty, no pleafure in difcovering the defedls 
of others, influenced my judgment. Genuine 
truth was the only objedl of my enquiry j 
and indeed I was confcious, that nothing but 

truth 
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INTRODUCTION. 


truth could bear me up againfl fuch great, 
fuch long eftablifhed, and fuch accumulated 
authority. , 

When I endeavoured, with all the candour 
that I was capable of exercifing, to trace their 
errors and falfe reafonings to their fource, I 
thought I faw them originate from an ardent 
zeal for the advancement of the great caufe, 
which they had undertaken, the caufe of 
God and of his Chrift. This led them, with- 
out due confideration, to embrace the opi- 
nion, that the dodtrine of a Trinity of Per- 
fons in the divine nature is taught in the 
writings of Plato and Philo Judaeus ; an opi- 
nion, according to my conception, fo remote 
from the truth, that nothing but error can 
be founded upon it. With an examination 
of this opinion, I (hall begin the inveftiga- 
tion. 
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E P I N O M I S. 


P H E following paflagc in the Epinomis 
is fuppofed by * fome to eftablifh Plato’s 
belief of the creation of the world by the 
Logos, the fecond perfon of the Holy Tri- 
nity : ^vvocfforeXuv xocfiov, ov Xoyoi o 

■sroc^uv ^storotTOi opecrov. Ser. p. 986. 

Before the defign and general reafoning of 
the Dialogue be confidered, it will be proper 
to obferve, that a ftrong tindlure of Pytha- 
gorean principles is confpicuous in many of 
the Dialogues of Plato, but in none more 
than in the Dialogue now under contempla- 
tion. 

The Epinomis is to be underftood to be a 
continuation of the dialogue riept No/icodea-ictf, 
and is carried on by the fame chara<Sers. This 
circumftance, as well as the fubjedt of their 

* Vide Cleric! Epift. Critic, vii. p. 241. Amft. 1700, 
and Bruclceri Hill. Grit. Philofoph. Pars 11 . L. n. C. vi. 
Sedl. I. P. 692. 

C z future 
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future enquiry, is flated very clearly by Cli- 
neas * in the beginning. The Athenian, 
who undertook to difcufs the fubjedt, having 
touched upon the nece/Fary, the ornamental, 
and the ufeful arts, concludes, that the know- 
ledge of none of them will intitle any one to 
the name of a wife man. "He then proceeds 
to enquire, what knowledge that is, the 
want of which would render man the moft 
irrational of animals. This, he fays, is the 
knowledge of number, which he conliders 
as the gift of fome god to man. For it 
vyould be abfurd to fuppofe, that the author 
of all other good things to us Ihould not be 
the author of the greateft alfo, which is Wif? 
dom. Without the knowledge of number a 
man cannot have reafon (Xoyo?) •j* ; if he were 
deftitute of found reafon, he would not be 
wife^ he ihould not attain wifdom, which 

* Ta /XEV aXXa, ut (px//,£v, aTtavla Sie^r,\6o/xev, oas 
W fuspt voptMt Scffiv 0 Se ivpetv re ^ swEiv, ri taats 

HxSiuv x'jQfojmt aopor av etrt, rulo als uxcof^sv, als 

h'fousv' vt'v Se Tusipcoptt^x rts% fx.x) xxixXntuv. 

f ^rtp’yfASvos ^ «Xr,Say Xoyap ao<pos hx av ytvoilo" 
ufcfi Sj aofix iMri rspoaaixi, maaris upeTW Totxeytjav f^epor, hk 
XU £Ti TcXsiur xyxQos yevofj^sms, evSxifxa/v xnoli yevoiTO* btwJ 
xpi9fMV fjicV xi/xyxy\ zsxxx i/ttoIi 3’e<jSai. This doftfine is 
fimilar to wFiat he fays in his Republic (L. vii. P. 522 .) 
TO Iv TE Su6/ rx rptx Stayivuxxstv. Aiyu os aulo i/s ev 
apififiov te Xcyioptov oj kroi zs£p\ tb7^uv 6X^» 
ui wa<7* TEj^iT) TE 50 EJr»r»!/y.5! xixyxxl^sTxt xuiuv fxe%y(af 
yiyvcoSai. And in the Philebus : Uxxeuv zsn rty^vuv av rtf 
api^jj.r(hxr,v xat fxlix-nv, as svof 

HTniv, ^auXov TO Xi?iiXEiW/XEVov iv.xsTiS XV yiyvotTO. 

• ■■ is 
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is a very confiderable ingredient in all virtue > 
he would not be completely good or happy. . 

The God, that gave number, is the hea- 
ven, who taught men the firft principles of 
. numeration by the * fucceffion of day and 
night, the variations of the moon, &c. He 
likewife taught them, what is more impor- 
tant, the mutual -f- relations and proportions 
of number by the arrangement of the fea- 
fons and the elements, which renders the 
earth fertile and produfiive. 

He then conlidered the heavenly bodies; 
and afferted them to be f animated, and en- 
!■ dued 


* The fapie method of inftru£Hng men in number is 
likewife mentioned in the Timzus, p. ig. 'Haiov iva 
OTX ptaXisu M uTCaiHa, ^ativoi tov upavov, rs apt^/jLU 

ra haois w wpamxciv, (xocQo/la ■zsotpa r-ns raJltt jg o/xom 

®sp« (fopois. Philo alfo, adopting the fame dodlrine, fays, 
the ftars were placed in heaven to anfwer many purpol'es 
— ITo)vX.«vv y^piv — ni/^puv, fAriVuv, EViau7aiv, a Se l^lpi^ 
7 £yovs — cvQvs T£ TO XpriiuiACoialov, w api9iJt,a (fivais 
Xfovu wa/fa(p7)vav?or avlm' ex yap (/.tas rty-epae to iv, £>c 
Jvojv Ta SuOf ig ex Tpiuv ra rput. ^ept Ko<r#*ew. Par. 
P. II, 12. 

•f ripof aXXri'Ka. zsavla apiQfJi.ov an Xoyi^Eoflai — ave/xo/v Tg 
ver<iie yiyvofjeevuv ux ei,aioiu>v »Je af^erpcue, 

J This fentiment is adopted by Philo : Tlept Kouptow. 
P. i6. ixsiee^ ol a^epes' iroi ya§ !^«iz re etvai \eyovlat, ^ 
yaepa. Origen, who was an admirer of Philo, is thus 
rendered by his tranflator Ruffinus in the Proaemium to his 
Treatife ITe/:! Apyjav. De foie autem & luna & ftcllis, 
gtrum animantia fint, an exanima, manifefte non tradi- 
tur. — This, as vvell as many other opinions of Pythagoras 
and Plato, appears to have been originally derived from 
the Eaft. Pococke, in ftating Shareftanius’s account of 
t}ie Sabians, who Iprung from Chaldea, fays, it was a 
’ ’ C 3 tenet 
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dued with perfed wifdom, on account of the 
regularity and conftancy of their motions, fo 
different from thofe of men. Know, fays he, 
that there are round the whole heaven eight 
powers, akin to each other (a^»x<paf aXXriXm) 
one of the fun, one of the moon, &c. Let 
not any of us fuppofe, that fome of them 
are gods, and fome not — but let us all fay, 
that they are all brothers and in kindred de- 
partments — and let us not affign to one the 
honour of the year, to another the honour 
of a month, and to others none of that por- 
tion of time, in which each performs his 
courfe, accomplifhing, in conjunction with 
the others, that vihble order which the 
moft divine reafon of all eftablhhed *. In- 
afmuch as that harmony, which is at prcfent 


tenet of one feft of that religion, that the bodies of the 
feven planets were the abodes of fpiritual beings or intel- 
ligences, who poflefled them in the fame manner, as our 
bodies are poflefled by our fouls ; and that they are liv- 
ing, rational bodies, animated by intelligences : Sacello- 
rum cultores facella vocant feptem planetarum corpora, 
efle haec fpiritualium feu intelligentiarum habitacula, qus 
eodem loco iilis funt, quo animabus noflris corpora. Ef- 
feque ea corpora viventia, rationalia, ab intelligentiis 
animata. Pocockii Specimen Hift. Arab. p. 139. The 
Indians held this dodtrine concerning the fixed ftars, and 
with them agreed the Arabians, ib. and p. 163. Vide 
Maimon. de fund. Leg. p. 33. 

■ * ria!v?£r rjavjar XEya/pttv re (puf^ey aSe\(ptif r sivaii, 
ev aSfX^air i*otpais' riptat airoSiScu/Acy, //.n rai pttv 
iviat/iov, rcj> Je fjuma, rots Ss rtya fj.oipay ra.r1oiiJ.ey, 

(jun re rtvet %povoy, ey ci Ste^epx,^rai roy avia rnoXov, ^tivaieo- 
TiXo)v xotr/AOv, ov eraJ^e hoyos o rsayloiv ^etoraros aparey. 

1 to 
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to be illuftrated, and which produces the 
year of the feafons (by the contemplation and 
imitation of which a wife man will attain an 
harmony of foul, the fource of perfcdl hap- 
pinefs) is not the refult of the motions of 
any of them taken feparately, but is the joint 
effedt of all. — -In the fame m^ner Plato like- 
wife defcribes <ru(ppo(rvv$] in a Hate, or public 
virtue, comparing it to dpfAovia. De Rep. 
L. IV. P. 432. 

Goodnefs andTiappinefs, both in this world 
and the next, are to be attained by firft ad- 
miring this harmony, and then endeavouring 
to underftand and acquire it in ourfelves, as 
far as is poffible for human nature. Thus is 
made out the importance- of the knowledge 
of number, which was taught men by the 
heaven. Without the knowledge of number 
and its proportions there cannot be reafon 
(Xoyof) without reafon wifdom, without wif- 
dom an harmony of foul, virtue, and happi- 
nefs *. 

According to this interpretation of the 
paffage before us, it does not' immediately 

•This doArine is likewife adopted by Philo— rTs/ii Kogf^. 
p. 17. ToSe, xj«y 7 aiw* ^sa/Aotra/v i xarairKviiilticairarat 
rsii usias', xaTaffX'qKlixwrarxf Ss ras woiornTay, 
(MoaiaiTaras Ss rat Ktvnaiit ^ ^op»at, ev raifaiv iipfAoafjiivas 
1 ^ apiQ/jiuv aMaXoytait zsipioSaiv aviJ.(pmia.is, ev hit artaat ttiv 
apy^iTimot a/.TiSn t!sapaSHyn,araim pitiJiXTiv tix an a(t.ap~ 
rot rts Hvai Xeyuv’ aip' M 01 /x-era ravra atOpaimi ypai^a/xeYOt 
ratt cavra/y ayayxaiararriv ufeJufca/Tarriv 

wxpeioaav, 
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feUte to the creation of the world, hor does 
it at all cxprefs the perfonality of the Logos. 
Pythagoras. firA called the world Koa-fAos, on 
account of the > order "^nd fymmctry of it’s 
parts. jThe word is here ufed in it's original 
^gnificationj and the paffage altogether means, 
that the heavenly bodies, by their regular and 
well proportioned motions, conjointly produce 
that beautiful order> which the divine wif- 
dom marked out. It is to be obferved, that 
the word Xoyof, of Kuo-yxov, has not even 
an article prefixed to it which, I conceive, 
it would have had,- if it had been mtended to 
exprefs a perfori. ■ 

. Nothing is more common in all authors, 
than to attribute effefts to qualities in the 
abftrail,, without intending to attribute per-* 
fbnality to the i qualities' themfelves,. or to 
lignify any thing more of them, than that 
beings, endued with fuch qualities, have, by 
the exertion of them, produced fuch effedts *. 

In 

• ‘ > - - ,’! ■ i' ' ; ; ■ 

, * Thu? .Cicero De LcgiJjus, L. 7. Pafne i^ur 
hoc nobis, Pomponi (nam Quinti novi fententiam) De- 
orum immortalium natura, rationc, poteftate, mente, 
nuraine, fnce quod eft aliud verbuni, quo.planiu? fignifi- 
cem quod volo, naturam omnem regi ? Id, quod tibi 
concelii, pertiiieat, expeclo.— Hue pertinet, ani- 

mal hoc quern yocamus,hominem generatum efle a fum- 
pio Deo^Solum ejl.rr^articeps rationis — Qyid autem eft, 
pon dicam in hpmine, fed in oinni coelo atque terr% ra- 
Jpone dj-vinjiu ? Qiiae cqm adolevit, atque pejrfedla eft, 
jiqqjihatur rite fapientia. — Again, L. ii. 13.— Cum futn- 
mos Deos efle edneedamus, eorumque mente mundum 
eorundem benignitatem hominum confulere ge- 

nerj. 
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In the Dialogue before us, Plato, when 
he fpeaks of the univerfe merely as a pro- 
duction, afcribes it to foul ( 4 'u%ij) an aClive 
and governing principle rrin airius 

Tts oXv, p. 988 .) in oppofition to body, which 
is paflive and' fubjeCt to controul {ocpxof4.svo9 
3 ^ avxtTiov 'srxTrig •ar«0ijr, p. 9^3*) when 

he is fpeaking of the harmony and congruity 
of the parts of the whole, he aUTgns it to rea- 
fon or intelligence, that faculty which is con- 
verfant with order and proportion, in oppo- 
fition to chance or the random tendencies of 
matter. 

The dodlrine maintained in this Dialogue, 
is eflentially the fame, as that which has 
been embellilhed in modern times by the pens 
of Shafteibury and Hutchefon, viz. that vir- 
tue is founded in a love of order and propor- 

neri. And to this fame purpofe in his Dialogues De 
Nat. Deor. L. ii. 38. Quis enim hunc hominem dix- 
erit, qui, cum tarn cercos ceeli motus, tarn ratos altroruoi 
ordines, tamque inter fe omnia connexa & apta viderit, 
neget in his ullam inelTe rationem, eaque cafu fieri dicat, 
qux quanto confilio gerantur, nulfo confilio adfequi pof- 
fumus ? An cum machinatione quadam moveri aliquid 
videmus, ut fphseram, ut horas, ut alia permulta ; non 
dubitamus, quin ilia opera fint rationis ? Cum autem im- 
petum coeli cum admirabili celeritate moveri vertique vi- 
deamus, conftantiffime conficientem viciffitudines anni- 
vcrfarias cum fumma falute & confervatione rerum om- 
nium ; dubitamus, quin ea non foium ratione fiant, fed 
etiam excelknti divinaque ratione ? — Xenophon Mem. 
L. I. C. iv. fpeaks of y\iutJ.ris and epya zspomixs, which 
he likevyife attributes nvor ift\o^ain re^- 

' tion. 
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tion. It is a dodlrine which appears every 
where in the writings of Plato. In his Re- 
public *, he difeourfes at large upon the im- 
portance and connexion of harmony and 
rhythm in mufic, arts, and manners. In 
the fame book Plato compares knowledge, 
paffion or anger, and appetite, to the council 
or fenatc, the military, and the artizans, &c. 
in a ftate. It is the prerogative of know- 
ledge to diredl paflion, and the duty of paf- 
fion to aid knowledge in keeping the appcn 
tites in fubjedion j and that harmony, which 
is the refult of their performing each their 
feveral fundions in due order, conftitutes the 
juft and perfed ftate of the mind of man, 
and, as it were, the health of the foul. 
Hence he concludes, that as a city, whofe 
members preferve a regular fubordination, 
will flourifti more than one that is torn by 
contending parties; and as found hefilth is 
better than difeafe fo virtue is, on it’s own 

account, mpre defirable than vice. 

» ■ * 

* T«7<uv IvExa xvptiJlttln ev fmaixip rpoipvt, on p^a'Kt^a 
x»7fl;Jt/£Ta« to Ev7or T»r 0 te goSjAOr aptiovia, 

1 ^ ippu/Mve^xla aifiira't av%s, (pipo\la sva^ri(j.oainiw ^ 
raoiEi tvoy(;npu)m, eat ns op6us rpa(fi^ — o exb rpa^HS ra net 
xaXa Esraivoi, %aiput, ty xalaSej(pfietos eis rnv yj/uxnt rpe 
®oit’ ay aw’ aultut, vevoito xaX®< te xxya^os, L. III. 
P. 401.— Again, 'Opas bv, on us a/J^xovijt nv» •» au<^poavt^ 
ufiomlai. L. IV. P. 431. 
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^ I ^ H E Parmenides is perhaps one of the 
moft difficult of the Dialogues of Plato. 
The expreffion and the reafoning are fo ge- 
neral and abftrafted, particularly in the part, 
where ev, Iv zroXXx, and e» TsroXXa are dif- 
cufled ; that it is not eafy to determine pre- 
cifely the meaning of thofe terms. 

Serranus fuppofes the one infinite Being 
and fecond caufes to be the fubjefts of dif- 
cuffion. Other authors, defervedly of great 
name, have thought that they have difco- 
vered the three perfons of the ever-blefied 
Trinity delineated under the articles, ev, Iv 
•ziroXXa, and Iv ^ -areXXa. — Le Clerc, in his Ars 
Critica, P. II. S. I. cxiv. delivers his opi- 
nion concerning it in the following terms 
Primus omnium tria principia conftituit Par- 
menides, & port eum Plato ■, qui an confen- 
ferint, non fatis liquet, quod Parmenidis non 
fuperfit prater obfcura fragmenta. Plato au- 
tem dixit primum efle to ov, unm airot^uv, 
ens, caufam omnium rerum : fecundum veto 
Aoyov, Rationem & Rcftorem pr®fentium & 

futu- 
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futurorum : tertium denique Yvxv» Koir^sf, 
animam five fpiritum mundi. 

The paffages referred to in fupport and 
illuftration of this opinion in other parts of 
Plato’s -writings, will be confidered in their 
order. ' I (hall at prefent confine rriyfelf to 
the Parmenides, concerning the fubjedts of 
which Dialogue Cudworth had before ac- 
ceded to the fame opinion upon the authority 
of Plotinus, as appears from the following 
extradt : “ Wherefore Parmenides his whole 
**'philofophy (faith Plotinus) was better di- 
gelled, and more exadtly and diftindlly fet 
** down in Plato’s Parmenides, where he ac- 
“ knowledgeth three Unities Subordinate or 
** aTrinity of Divine Hypoftafes.” — “ Which 
obfervation of Plotinus is, by the way, the 
beft key, that we know of, for that ob- 
** fcure book of Plato’s Parmenides.” Intell. 
Syft. p. 386-7. See p. 546, &c. — The laft 
part of the quotation feems to me to imply, 
that he accepted tliis key, not becaufe he waf 
perfedtly fatisfied with it, but becaufe he knew 
of no other fo good for unlocking the intri- 
cacies of that obfcUfe book. He in fadt ap- 
pears to have confidered it as the moft plau- 
fible hypothefis, that had fallen in his way. 
rf therefore we can obtain a key from the 
Book itfelf, which" will unlock if s intricacies 
in a manner confiftent with the fnbjedl of the 
difcourfe, with the train of'reafoning adopted 
in it, with the* philofophic principles of the 
" ' -5‘ '‘ ' ■ cha-' 
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charafters introduced, and with the manner 
of their applying thofe principles ; I am per- 
fuaded, that every judicious reader will ac- 
knowledge fuch a key to be • infinitely more 
valuable, than any arbitrary hypothefis of 
Plotinus, however fpecious it may have ap- 
peared, before this key was prefen ted to 
them. 

Before I enter upon the inveftigatlon, it 
will be proper to obferve, that Parmenides 
, is the chief fpeaker of the Dialogue j and 
that the principles advanced in it, are the 
principles of that philofopher, from whom 
Plato differed in opinion on fome particular 
points, as we are told by Ariftotle. 

Let it be no objeftion to this obfervation, 
that the difcourfe was held in the prefence of 
Socrates, that he bore a part in the beginning 
of it, and that he was in a great degree the 
occafion of the whole. — Socrates was the 
mafter of Plato j and the fentiments and rea- 
fonings, which are affigned to him, may in 
general be fafely confidered as the fentiments 
and reafonings of Plato himfelf. It was like- 
.wife the ufual cuflom, and indeed the chief 
employment of Socrates, to corredt what he 
faw amifs in the practice and opinions of 
thofe with whom he converfed ; and, above 
all, to detedt the fallacious principles, and 
refute the falfe reafonings of the philofophers 
and fophifts,of his time. His exprefs appro- 
bation therefore, and his tacit acquidfcence, 
“-had 
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had commonly the fame tendency, though 
perhaps not fo often the fame force. 

But upon the prefent occafion, Socrates 
is reprefented in a fituation, in which he does 
not often appear in the works of Plato. He 
is introduced, in this Dialogue, at a time of 
life, when he was not a teacher, but a learner ; 
when it was cuftomary with him, as he tells 
us in his Phaedo, to attend the different phi- 
lofophers of diftinguifhed note ; in order that 
he might be able, by impartial obfervation, 
to difcover whofe dodlrine was moft confift- 
ent with the reality of things, and, of courfe, 
under whofe guidance he fhould put himfelf 
in his future enquiries. It was not, till he 
defpaired of receiving any effeftual affiftanqe 
from others, that he ftruck out a method of 
philofophizing peculiarly his own. In this 
Dialogue therefore, contrary to what is the 
cafe in moft others, . we muft not confider 
the acquiefcence and approbation of Socrates 
as the fame. 

Yet even here Plato appears to treat his 
mafter with exquifite delicacy. He makes 
him indeed propofe his objedlions to the prin- 
ciples of Zeno, and defend the confequences, 
deduced from thofe objedlions, with an in- 
genuoufnefs fuitable to his age; and he at 
length makes him, with the fame ingenuouf- 
nefs, acknowledge himfelf confounded by his 
veteran antagonift, who was by long pradlice 
verfed in all the fubtilties of difputation. But 

when 
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•\S^hcn Parmenides is prevailed upon to explain 
his own principles ; the office of replying, 
and of courfe either of oppofing or of expref- 
fing an acquiefcence, is transferred to Ari- 
flotle ; and Socrates takes no part in the re- 
mainder of the Dialogue. 

I have thought it neceffaiy to make thefe 
obfervations, left any one ftiould think, that 
it is a ferious objedion to the interpretatioH 
here produced, if the principles attributed 
to Parmenides fhould feem not always ex- 
adly to agree with the principles maintained 
by Plato under the charader of Socrates, in 
other parts of his writings. — I will now pro- 
ceed to examine the Dialogue itfelf. 

Among the perfons of the Dialogue was 
Parmenides, an old philofopher, who had 
maintained Iv etvat to vav *, that the univerfe 
is one thing ; by which, I conceive, he meant 
one fyftem ; and that all the things which 
fubfift have a mutual connexion with each 
other, and fublift in it as parts of one whole. 
Zeno was a friend of Parmenides, and fome 
years younger than himfelf. He had main- 
tainedi n zroXXa etvott, that it is not many, does 
not confift of feparate unconneded parts. So- 
crates, then a youth, was defirous of know- 

* It is probable, that his theological opinion did not 
efl’entially differ from that of Thales ; &aXw vbv th xo!tjx« 
Tov Sjov to Je wav £pt4'i/jtoy a/na Jai/xowuv w^.r^er. Stobari 
Eel. Phyf. L. I. C. I. This was alfo the great outline of 
the theology of the Stoics. 
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ing the meaning and foundation of thofe doc- 
trines, which Zeno affirmed not to be pre- 
cifcly the- fame, though his reafoning ope- 
rated as a defence of the dodlrine of his friend. 

The firft point which demands our atten- 
tion, is to difcover what is the real fubjedt 
of the Dialogue, the nature of the objedlion 
urged by Socrates, the reply to it by Parme- 
nides, and the defence of it afterwards by 
Socrates deferve our ferious confideration j 
as they may fairly be fuppofed to be founded 
upon the fubjedt of debate. — As fo many parts 
enter into the compofition of the univerfe, 
' it is obvious, that, if it can be denominated 
one thing, it mu ft be fo, becaufe it is capa- 
ble of being comprehended under one eiSos or 
general abftradt form. Now the difficulty 
that occurred to Socrates in the dodtrine of 
Zeno, which denies a plurality, was this, that 
there are many diftindl * eiiti, generally ab- 
ftradt forms, each fublifting feparately and in- 
dependently. What does Parmenides reply 
to this ? Does he fay, you miftake the na- 
ture of the thing or being, the unity of which 
I maintain ? No. Pie undertakes to fhew 
the contradidfions, which, according to his 

* Ot/ Hvai ajlo iv% «Sof Ti hfioiol-nro! , ^ 

Tip roturco au ccKKo ti tvar/hot, o Efi avofjLoiov ; t»7oiv Se, 
Svoiv ov7oiv, 1 ^ E/L4E 1 ^ OS Tx aXXa, a St> woXXa xaX«ju.EV, 
ft(TaXapiff«v«v ; ^ rx /xiv, rris o/J-otolnlof fjiela>^iJi.Savo\}a, 
o/*oi*-y»/vE(Tflixi, rat/lif re x.alx riuulo)/, otov /ae roXapi- 
C«yo» ; T« ?£ rns atojji'iiorvflos avojj.:>ia ; 

reafon- 
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reafoning, would arife from fuppofing, that the 
leveral €< fpecies or general abftradl forms, 
fubfift uncon neftedly, and in a manner, that 
is inconfiftent with the unity of to wav, the 
univerfe *. 

I am well perfuaded, that the language 
■and mode of reafoning, adopted in this dia- 
, logue, will appear very harih and forced to 
modern apprehenfions, which are more con- 
verfant and better pleafed with the dictates of 
found fenfe confined within it’s proper limits, 
than with the logical fubtilties of ancient 
mctaphyfics. But if we would arrive at the 
genuine fenfe of an author ; we muft be con- 
tented to accompany him upon his own terms, 
and to reafon with him upon his own prin- 
ciples. 

The fpecimen, which I have produced, 
will perhaps be fufficient to convince moft 
people, that I have rightly ftated the fubje5t 
of the debate. If any be yet doubtful con- 
cerning it ; I would recommend it to them, 
to perufe with attention the whole of the 
converfation, if I may fo call it, between 
Parmenides and Socrates, as it is fet down at 
large in the original. Will they then be able 
•to believe, that Socrates found a difficulty in 
acknowledging a pcrfedl Unity, or in deny- 
ing a plurality in the Deity, as diflindl from 
the Univerfe j becaufe he fuppofcd diflferent 

* wv, U SoncfatJsr, oOT) “p aitopia, £<tv ns is 

(tfiTi o/l» aula xa6' iaula iiopti^nlat, 
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abftradt forms of equality and inequality, of 
greatncfs, juftice, beauty, arid the like, to 
fubfift by themfelves feparately and indepen- 
dently of each other, and feverally to belong, 
either connededly or disjuniftively, to the fe^ 
veral individual external Adtions or Beings ? 

Will they be able, in the next place, to con- 
ceive, that Parmenides, inftead of urging the 
want of connexion between the dodtrine and 
the objedlion, Ihould undertake to point out 
the inconfiftences, that would arife from ad- 
mitting the truth of the opinion, upon which 
, the objedlion.is built j and that the whole of 
the following converfation (hould be employ- 
ed, on one part, in endeavouring to explain 
away thofe inconfiftences j and on the other 
part, to ftiew the infufficiency of the expla- 
nations, and the ftill greater difficulties, that 
would refult from them ? Jf, befides conceiv- 
ing and believing all this, they can think it 
poffible, that the difcourfe flipuld be carried 
on through lb many debates, objedlions, re- 
plies, and rejoinders, without either party 
mentioning, or in the moft diftant manner 
alluding to the real and original fubjedl of ^ 

doubt and dilpute j I cqnfcfs, I know of no ^ 

, argument or mode of reafoning, that is ca- 
pable of reaching them. 

When Socrates feerned difpofed to acknow- •. 

ledge, that he was puzzled with the difficulty , 

of the queftion ; Parmenides told him, that > 

he had plunged into the depths of philofophy 
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in the morning of life, before he was fuffi- 
ciently exercifed. He praifed indeed his in- 
genuity, but recommended it to him to ex- 
ercife himfelf firft in the difcuffion of more 
fimple topics ; by which means he would af- 
terwards be able with lefs difficulty to invef- 
tigate more intricate and complicated fub-i 
jefts. The kind of exercife, which Parme- 
nides recommended, as fuited to the prefent 
ftate of Socrates, was hypothetical reafoning 
both pofitively and negatively upon the fame 
fubjeft. For inftance *, If a thing be Jo^ 
what will be the confequence ? Again, If a 
thing be not fo, what will be the confequence ? 
After fome entreaty, Parmenides is prevailed 
upon to give Socrates a fpecimen of what he 
meant. .He fays -f*, he will begin from him- 
felf and an hypothefis of the truth of his 
own tenet, which was the unity of the Uni- 
verfe, Iv eivou to •srav. Concerning which he 
will enquire, firft. If it be true : fecondly. 
If it be not true j what will be the confe- 
quence. 

From the hypothefis of his tenet, with re- 
fpedt to unity, being true, he ftiews, firft, 
that unity itfelf, in it’s moft fimple ftate, as 

* Ss xat ToJs s7i ■ap®- tstw /ati /4ovov, « fro 

ixarov t/7ro7^6s/u.Evov, axoiiM rx aufJoxtyovlx cx TT)f vvo6tatuf, 
xXXu xzi « //.r, eft to xvJo Tola CuoliSeaBai, n putXXoy 

Vi/fAvaoSflvai. 

f An' e//M xf^ufMtt xat tus efxxulo ilSoQeaetaff tsept rat 
ivof xvlo C-vaQefxey®', « T« iy friy, tt Tt (m) sfty, ti 
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it is predicated of the Univerfe, indicates no- 
thing beyond itfelf, but mere unity. It con- 
tains no other quality whatever. It implies 
neither beginning nor end nor (hape nor 
identity nor diverfity nor time nor place nor 
exigence nor non-exiftence nor any other 
property. Secondly, if in the hypothefis of 
unity be included exiftence, which muft be 
the cafe, when you come to confider the fe- 
veral parts, that are comprehended under this 
moft fimple unity, and, as it were, tied to- 
gether by it; an infinite multitude will im- 
mediately branch out from it. For the unity, 
according to the hypothefis thus ftated, will 
imply exiftence, and exiftence unity ; fo that 
they neceflarily become two, and confequently 
can be no longer one *. Now, fays he, unity, 

when 
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* Tort yag tv to ov aet xai TO ov to §v, ifs ataym, 

Si/’aH 7Jr>opi*v9v, (/.iri&iTiolt |v «vai ' — bxmv airnpoy av To’®Xnflof 
iru Toiv-ov fin. T bis will appear very peculiar reafon- 
ing to thofe, who have not forpe acquaintance with the 
language of ancient metaphyfics. But Ariftotle tells us, 
that this verb, sn, u, by it’s efficacy to deftroy the unity 
of unit in being predicated of it, gave fuch difturbance to 
the philofophers, whp maintained an unity of principle, 
that fome of them, as Lycophron, ftruck it out. Others 
changed the form of the expreffion ; as, for inftance, they 
would not fay, -The man is walking, but, The man 
walks; left, by applying the word /i, they fliould make 
one thing to be many. As if, fays Ariftotle, uniw and 
exiftence were exprefted only in one manner : KQopi/- 
£«v1o Se xai 01 vstpov, xafiartg oi ap%ouoi, ®o7* 
avhns ifAa ra ouflo tv ovoii xat ■mo/’Xa. Aio o\ f/.ev to Efiv a(fei\ov, 
iensp AvxoSf part' « Sf t,o!V Xe^iv fAf1tppvdpi.ii^ov, oti o avQfOivas 
k, Xei/x®' Esiv, eX^.a, XsXE(/xai7iu‘ xSs, Efiv, aXXo, 
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when by the hypothefis it partakes ' of ex- 
igence, becomes many ; though, when it is 
contemplated alone by the under {landing iii- 
k’s fimple {late, it appears only an unit 
This reafoning of our author is thus ridiculed 
by Theopompus ; h ya.^ ru h 

f/.oXig h Sf*!', w? TlXctjuv. Diog. Lacrt. 
p. 76, 

Moreover, not only ev, when it partakes- 
of tfo-<a, exiilence, will become many in num- 
ber, that is, branch out into an infinite mul- 
titude of units or fpecies ; but alfo each of 
thofe will be rendered limited in it’s nature, 
(wsTrepeio-f^Bvav etv stij) diflinguilhed by a parti- 
cular form. The fpecific forms, thus infi- 
nite in multitude, though they branch out 
from ev, unit, and -f- center in it, will be not 

only 

/Sa 5 i^«* Ivot ijLn, TO eyj rsposaiTlovlis, -croXXa Hvai tsoiuai to 
iv, ui t/uova.Yfl>s XElofAEvu TM n ru ov 7 @', Natur. Aufcult. 
L. I. C. 3. Plato in Theaetetus gives a {Imijar account 
of the doftrine of fome philofophers concerning the ma- 
terial elements : Eliu ya^ av e^oxuv awetv tivoiv, oti to, //.e* 
tspula otaeitspft yo»p^«a!, um te aofxufJLsBa xsci t«XX«, 
Xojov UK Ej^oi- («//» yap xah' av% Exafov ovo/J-ociat /j-ovn bio, 
OT/joffsiwBv Je bSbv aXXo iina%v, «&’ air Efiv, air mx syiv* 
•nSri yaq av Boiav, •» /ad naiav avlu -Bpa^iBeaQai. Set Se bSev 
•apoepepeiv, emiq av% exeivo /aovov Tir tpet. P. 201-2. Serran. 

• * At/ 7 o TO fv, 0 Sd (pai/.ev ttaias (xe 7 ^j(,bv, Eav avlo -nn 
Jiavoiji /Aovov xoS’ av% Xafai/AEV, aveu tb 7 b, m (}la/*sv /ae 7 e- 
XBv, apa lyE EV (U.OVOV ^avna/lai ; d xai raoXXa to av% tbto ; 

<V, 01/A«1 E.lft<7E. 

f Plato in the Philebus explains at large the procefs of 
reducing many difliiK^ things to one. Things, which in 
their own nature admit of more or lefe, fuch as hot, cold, 
fwift, flow, iic, arc not only many and various, but alfo 
D P 3 oppolite 
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only different, but often diredlly oppofite to 
each other, and thus exprefs all the qualities, 
that can come under obfervation : limited in 
their nature, as being feverally one, and con- 
fined to a particular and appropriated form : 
and unlimited in number, as there is many a 
one : xut TsrtTrspaa'fjLevov xou cemtpov TirTM^dst. 

Again, after ev TsroXXa, many fpecies, each 
of which is properly an unit, partaking of ex- 
iftence and limited in it’s form, there arife. 
from the hypothefis the feveral particulars in 
nature one and many {tv xou ■aroX^a) connefted 
with time, and partly partaking of exiftence 
and partly not Thefe individuals, fubjed 
to generation and deftrudtion, are unlimited 
both in number and in nature -f-. The fpe- 

cific 

oppofite to each other. Yet being collected and clafled 
binder the genus of unlimited, they become one. Or, as 
he exprefled it again, The unlimited prefented many ge- 
nera ; but being imprelTed with the genus of more and 
it’s oppofite, it appeared one : rioWa yt xa» to avetpoi 
•aapidytjilo ytw OHMS ema<ppayiadtv]x ru tb hoKXov xai 
tvavltH yevet, tv t^acvio. P. 26. Serr. How much more 
eafy is it, fays he, to reduce under one head thofe things, 
which by their nature are limited, and are not feverally 
many ? Kai /X.riv roys zsipas b7e •sjoKKa tSe<JxoX«i- 

VO^EV d)S UK V)V iv (pUOEl. lb. 

■ * To Iv E< Eriv, olov ^leXTiXuflajiAEv, ag’ BX avayxj) atflo, fv 

TS ov xai •aoWx, xai /liWlE |v ejoXXa, xai /aA^^ov xpovu, 
on pEEV tyiv Iv, uaias /aetej^eiv snoli ; on Se ux isi, fjw /*« 7 e- 
j^siv XV ssois uatxs ; They are called Iv xai roeXXa, as con- 
fifting of idea or form, which is one, and matter, which 

is denominated many.' ' 

•f OuxBv irois ati axowuvlt aulriV x®&’ aJlm tt)v irepav (fvdn 
TB EiS^BE, loot av au%s all opcuHiv, avtipoy esai oXr/fiti ; — -To<i 

aXXoir 

. .. -.3 
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cliic form gives them a limitation in their re- 
lation to other fpecies ; while their own na- 
ture produces an unlimited variety in the par- 
ticulars of the fame fpecies. 

This will receive illuftration from the Phi- 
lebus, in which Dialogue Plato makes So- 
crates divide the principles of things into two 
kinds : firft, matter and it’s qualities, which, 
admitting, in it’s own nature, degrees of 
more and lefs, and having nothing in it’s na- 
ture to confine thofe qualities, he calls a7re<poi<, 
unlimited. Secondly, fpecific form, which, 
containing in it’s own nature a principle of 
limitation, he calls •arspaf, and exov wepaj 

The firft he likewife calls ra-oXXa, as being 
many in it’s nature' -f-. But the latter is op- 
pofed to it as being charafteriftically different; 
fince it does not admit of that, denomination 
in it’s nature Though he had § before 
faid, that each kind is divided into many in 
number. Out of thefe two conjoined arifes 
a third clafs, which comprizes all particular 
things ||. 


aXX.oif St) t8 ev©- ex fcev ts cvof xai e$ ioojlun xoivar- 

vnaavlui, us eoixev, trepov ti 7iI»e(t&«i ev xvlots, h S'*) rsipas 
Vctpeay^t zsp@^ aXXwXa* Tt Se avluv fvffis xa&’ eecvla, aTteipiav. 

* 1 ov 0EOV eXiyopiev Wb to /xev xnstpay Sei^au run otluy, 
ToJe •aepas, 

t 'Ot( Se rpoTtov Tiva to aireipov tsaXKa tfi roeipaopM** 
ippx^siY, 

J Kai firiv Tofe zaepas ale woXXa ejj^ev. 

§ Ta Joo raluv zseipuixe^x tooXXk enaltpoy sayfattevov x«i 
SteowaoptEvov iJovJee, ets Iv taxKtv exxlipoY avyarafov'les, P. 23‘ 
'II To Tptlot a/A^QIV Tb7oiV iV TI $I/plpll«Io|AEV»y. 

P 4 Of 
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Of- this union he produces feveral inftances: 
among others, in diforders a proper limitation, 
applied to the conftituent parts of the body,^ 
produces health *. Again, limitation, being 
applied to fharp, flat, fwift, and flow founds, 
which are in their own nature unlimited, con- 
ftitute rauflc. 

Plato, in the fifth Book of his Republic, 
has put into the mouth of Socrates a dodlrine 
of tiSfi, fpecies, fimilar to what is here laid, 
down. Since, fays he, handfome and ugly- 
are oppofite to each other, they are collec- 
tively two, but feparately, one. The fame, 
may be faid of jufl: and unjuft, of good andi 
evil, and all fpecies. They are each fepa- 
rately one, though, by a participation of ac- 
tions, and bodies, and of each other, they 
appear, feverally to be many -f*. Thefe, he; 

fays, 

Af’ ax, EV lAtv wtou V ToruM opin xouicai/ta, rv\y uyieicu 

^(jiv EyEvvriffE ; P. 25* 

f EwftSr) Eyiv rtAykoy xaXav ouoYjna, Jt,o aJl<a Hvai. nut. 
S’a ; Hxwv, xai Iv sxalspov. Kai raro. Kat nepi 

SiKaiti xat aSixa, xat aya&a xcu xaxa, xxi navluy rut H^uVt 
mpi 0 at/?®- Xo7®‘ avra (*ev, Iv Ixayttv «vat, Tip Se rut, 
tsfu^iut xoLt au/MLrut xat aXX-nXuv xututipf. zmt'Ia.^a 9 av 7 a^Q« 
mta, vqXXfl! ^aivEffdat Ixoyay. P. 476. Again in tbe tenth 
book, EiSoe rt 1% Ixayov hoiSz^ev rtOtadai wept exata 

ra CToXXa, oie ravrot oto/MC e'XiipepotJ.tt. n h fxxtSatett;, 
MafSww. &uftet .S»xaii Wt 6,ri (ShXei twv woXXwv. oiov, « 
^eXhe, woXXa< wu etat xXivai xat rpatre^ai. n«,r S’n ; AXX»- 
i^eai ye wa wept ravla. ret ittKem Su<r (Ua, u-et x’h.txts, ^e 
rpave^itt. P. 59^ In the, latter of which, pali^es in 
particular.it h to be obfecved, that feveral etSn.or tSaai. are 
&id to be, «raXX«, in . OMOtbi^i'} and the particulars 

clafled 
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lays, eonfifting partly of exiftence and partly 
of non-exiftence are the objedls of opinion,^ 
(<9o^«) that holds a middle place between 
knowledge, which embraces eflent-ial forms, 
and ignorance, to which abfolute non-enti- 
ties ^e aligned. 

When Parmenides had (hewn, that the 
prefent ftate of things would refult from the 
pofitive hypothelis of the unity of the uni- 
■verfe j he proceeded to argue upon the nega- 
tive hypothelis, which was found to lead tq 
very different conclufions. 

The reafoning of Parmenides is founded 
upon the abftradt nature of an unit, and is in- 
tended to ihew,. that the prefent ftate of 
things refults from. the. unity of the univerfe. 
Hence, if this reafoning were allowed, the 
neceflity; qf a creator would be fuperfeded, 
and the univerfe, confidered as a whole, would 
have the principle of exiftence in itfelf, be 
independent and eternal.. 

.^iftotle, in his examines 

the opioions of the different philofophers con- 
cerning the principles of things. Im the fe- 
cond chapter of the firft Book, he accufes 

clafled under each iha are ra woXXo, the many, and that 
each feparate or iSca is |y Ixafov zsepi ix-asa ra. 

Thus Ariftotle, ftating the difference of the language, 
that was held by Plato and fome other philofophers con- 
cerning the principles of things, fays, 'O ju.ev (n>ij*T<uv) 

CIOI 6 I vXttI, TO Se EV to 6*5®-’ 01 Se to /M.EV EV TO IZVOXEI- 

lAfwv vKW/ r» smvlui Sici^pas xai s;Sv, Nat. Aufc. L. I. 

c. V, 
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MelilTus and Parmenides of afluming falfc 
principles and of reafoning unfyllogiftically 
from them. He fays, that the affumption 
of their firft principle was inconfiftent with 
an inveftigation of nature. That a true na- 
tural philofopher could no more difpute with 
them, than a geometrician could difpute with 
one, who denied the firft principles of geo- 
metry. The force of the objedlion confifted 
in this, that they deduced a fyftem of Phyfics 
from a metaphyfical principle. — In the fol- 
lowing chapter he urges the abfurdity of 
treating unit as a principle of produ<ftion, 
which is confidering that as a fubftance, which 
in itfelf exprefles only quantity or number. 
In the firft chapter of the thirteenth book 
, of his Metaphyfics, Ariftotle himfelf acknow- 
ledges unity and exiftence to be true meta- 
phyfical principles and to comprehend all 
fubfifting beings : •ara; yoc^ Xoyof wcurot. 

Ttov KuQoXfs tcett a ruv S(rxee]uv, eiri uv 
VTU TUV TiTpujuV ytVUV' TUvjoC CiV TO T6 OV 

xa.1 TO sv‘ Toitj]a yotp fiaXt/ oiv vmXijpQetii wep^x^iv 

TCi o^u Tiroc^ai. 
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PLATO’S 

DOCTRINE OF IDEAS. 

T T may not be improper in this place to 

fay fomething of Plato’s general Doctrine 
of Ideas. He divided all objeds into two 
grand dalles, denominated, from the different 
methods by which we become acquainted 
with them, rather than from their own na- 
ture, Intelligibles and Senfibles. (Noijra 
A/r$ijTa.) The firft are the objeds of the 
underftanding, and the other of the fenfes *. 
The intelligibles, which were lingle in their 
feveral kinds, (Iv exafov) were confidered as 
the only real exiftences and the objeds of 
knowledge. The fenfibles, which were the 
many, (t« woXXa) being of a very different 
defcription, were the foundations of opinion 
only. 

Under the clafs of fenfibles he compre- 
hended notonly every particular external objed, 
of what kind ibever, but alfo every particular 
ad or concrete quality belonging to it. There 
were many beautiful, many good, and many 
juft things, (woXXa KctXx, TBToXXx ayx9»y kmi 
■areXXfl! Stxatx) which were' all clalTed under 
fenfibles ; [aicrSiiTa) fince the notice of all 


* Xa S»j apauSxt yisvjdxt S' s' raf S’ ecu iSsai 

ixiaSxi lAsy, ofuaOai S’ s, De Rep. L. vi. P. 507. 
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a6 ' PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS. - 

particulars is conveyed by the fenfes. But 
the intelligibles \ja vcy)T«) were thofe things 
which are to be comprehended only by the 
underftanding with reafon In this clafs 
were included not only fpiritual fubftances, 
but alfo all general abftradt qualities, (t. t. 
TO ayaSov Kott to Sixotiov) So that, in fadt, h 
txixg-ov voiiTov was the general or abdiadl idea, 
and Tot, TToWot, ciKrSuTOi the feveral particulars 
arranged under it. 

Ariftotle, who viewed nature with a more 
curious eye, and who was not fo much under 
the influence of a lively and refined imagi- 
nation, formed a very diflferent judgment 
upon the fubjedt. He maintained, that bo- 
dily or material objedts were mofl: properly 
entities -f. He divided entities (ao-«a;) itito 
primary and fecondary. By primary entities 
he meant particulars, as a particular man or 
a particular horfe. By fecondary entities he 
meant the fpecies and genus, under which 
the particulars are claffed. Thus the pri- 
mary entity is a' particular man : the fec6n- 
dary entities are the fpecies man and the ge- 
nus animj^l His dodlrine therefore is, in 

this 

* NomffEi iJLira Xoyit ■ssptXr,’oio». Timae. P. 28. 

f OyTiai 5 e eimi Soxsai ra aa/fjLxJx. De An:ni. 

L. 11. C. I. And again : Asyu Se ttaias ptEV ra re chrXer 
cuitJ.a.ra, oiov z;v^ xai yriv, xxt oaa rurois, xai 6o<|( 

ex. rttraiv. Dc Coelo. L. III. C. I. 

J ^evrepai oe K<7iai ?.eyo)/iai ev ois eiSeuiv 04 wpeorojs ttxixi 
Xsyo/xcvai v 7 iif.pyjnai' raulx re xai ra ruv eiS^v TbTOiy yevti' 

oio» 
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PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS. 27 

this refpedt, directly oppofite to that of his 

mafter. For he maintains, that particulars 

arc the only proper entities : that the fpecies 

and genus exift only in a fecondary fenfe ; 

and that they could not exift at all, were it ij 

not for the particulars or primary entities *. 

Now, fays he, an entity feems to point out 

fome adual and particular thing, which a I 

primary entity truly and indifputably does. 

Indeed by the cpnftrudlion of the fentence a ''I 

fecondary entity appears to do fo, but does 
not . in reality. It expreffes only the qua- j 

lity f. I 

The reafon why many philofophers held | 

general ideas to be the real entities, was, as ,fi 

Ariftotle very juftly obferved J, that they .jf! 

regarded particular objedts as tranfitory and 
fleeting. On this account Plato charadle- ft| 

rizes 


Jiov, 0 rif avS^wTT®- ev eiSei /*ev 67rap%ei ra ati^pciiTto)’ y£*®« 
Si rti El Jsf Ei'i TO ^wov iivTipat Hv ii/lai Xiyailxi ttatai, oiov o, 
TE ai6pco7[@‘ xai TO ^aioy. Categ. C, V. 

* AI zipcDTat naiai, iix ro rots xXfMS aoratfiv JwoxEifffiai— - 
xvfieJlxia BOiai Xiyoylat — Mu nocov «v Tcuv Wpao7«v aoio/v, 
mStnaroy to/v xXXxiv ti eimi. Ibid. 

-f- riaoa Se uaix Soxb toSe ti svif^xtvsiv ewi pcEV «v t*>v 
Tspurniv tsaimi xya/x^iaSririrrov xai xXyides Eyiv. oti toJe ti 
tTtfAxiyu. x%[iOv yxq xai Iv xpiQ/j-tii to StiXb/aevov efiv. s«i ts 
Tuy Sivlepct/y uaiatv ^xniTxi ixsv hf/iotais Tcp syjnjAxTi T»if o<t- 
ojys^iar tOoe ti avtixMiveiv, orxv eiyrrp xyOpaiiroy v ^oiov b 
ye xXn9es‘ aXXa jOwtXXov woioy ti (Wi/xaivEi* a yap Efi to 
jJ-yoxEipiEvov, cwffWEg ^ ztpu% uiTix, sXXx xx7a rooXXoiy o aySpu- 
W®- XsyETai XXI to ^oiov. Ib. ' 

X Ta (OtEV av EV tois aiaSviroiS xadexa^a pen EVOfu^ov, x«i 
/xevsiy a^EV xv%y. Metaph. L. XI. C. xii. 'S.uyi^n S v 
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28 PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF* IDEAS. 

rizes his entities as always the fame and per- 
manent in their nature and relations to each 
other, (ae/ xc^ot ra uvjx xai e^ov?*) 

In the Philebus he divides knowledge into 
two kinds : Fir ft, experimental knowledge, 
which he places in a fecondary clafs, as being 
converfant about fluctuating and periftiable 
things. Secondly, abftradt knowledge, which 
is intitled to the firft clafs, as it refpeCls things 
unchangeable and permanent *. 

Philo Judaeus, no inconfiderable Platonift, 
founds- a curious interpretation of Scripture 
upon this doctrine of Plato. He fays (■arsp 
XepxS. p. 1 1 6.) that the facrcd writings on 
this account ftyle God the hulband, not of 
a virgin ; for that is changeable and mortal 
— but of virginity, w'hich is of a permanent 
nature J*. 


vjtpi ray ciSa/y 5 o$at rotf eiVHai, Six TO tseiahvat vjepi vns 
oK-n^litas TOi! 'HpaKKctrstoif Xoyoir, ws maylaiv toiv aiffSfiran 
aei §eo> 7 ft'v. as’t 6nr£§ tu®- syaj km <ppoyr,ats, slipas 

cfiy rival ipuaeis eirai tsapa rxs ata^r^las iMSvuaxs. u ya§ Eivai 
7 uy qeoylaiv £7riy7i;*riv. C. IV. 

* E?ris-Tif*»i Sv) enisr,ij.vis Sia^op©-' r, //.tv, mi ra. yi'yyof/.iva 
xai a7roX?.i//Asva a7roQ'Km»aa, »i Sf, mi ra y-mt yiytoy.ira, y-fUa 
«ffoW.yiw.£va, Kara raura Se xaiaiTavlius oyia aei. ravir,y, iif 
TO oKtiQ^s ETTi^xowBpiEvoi, '/,yr^ay.s6a EXEivnr aXviSEjEpav eival. 
P. 61, This is fimilar to what he had laid alittle before : 

Ttiv WEpi.TO ov, xai TO ov'icuSf xai TO xara raoTOv aEi tJE^yxoir, 
■tsaylut Eycu 7 E oiyai « yeiaSai ^uy.'Ha^as oooii v« xai cptixpo* 
cpoonpTriTai, faaxpu aXriGsyaTriV Eivat 7 Vcuoiv. P. 58. 

f l^imsp 0 y[_p%aiJ.(ii Z!i(pv\axlai, &eov avSpa timn, » 
wapfisva. rpmln ya^ xai &v»ir»j. a>>Xa XBapfiavias, tw asi 
Kara t« aula xai aaavlus e^bstie liias. 


/ 


Con- 
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will now examine what Plato has dif- 
^ * courfed in his treatife De Rep. zrept tii; 
T8 ayu^it tSecti, which he calls fisyts-ov 
As Plotinus, Cudworth, (p. 259, 407, &c.) 
and many others, fuppofe to ayo^ov to mean 
the * Supreme Being; it will be proper to 
confider it with fome attention. 

We know, that all the fedls of heathen, 
philofophers did, with the greateft reafon, 
look upon the queftion concerning th? 
Greateft Good-j-, as one of the moft important, 
that could engage their attention. Cicero, 
in his Treatife concerning Laws, which he 
wrote in ’imitation of Plato, fays, that the 
queftion is immediately connected with that 
fubjeft ; as it is the bufinefs of him, who 
draws the plan of a ftate, always to have an 


• Brucker feems to think, that Plato here dcfcribes tha 
fecond hypoftafis in the divine nature. Hift. Critica 
Philofoph. Pars II. L. If. C. vi. tsedt. I. P. 693. 

f Quid eft enim in vita tanto operequaerendum, quant 
cum omnia in philofophia, turn id, quod his Libris qux- 
ritur,' quid fit finis, quid extremum, quid ultirnuin, quo 
fint omnia bene vivendi recteque faciendi conlilia refe- 
renda ? quid fequatur natura ut fummum ex rebus expe- 
tcndis, quid, fugiat ut extremum malorum ? Qua de re 
cum fit inter d^iflimos fumma Diff'enfio, &c. 

De Finibus, Lib. I. C. 4. 

eyd 
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eye to the greateft good of the fubjedts, which 
he can never do, unlefs he knows wherein 
that good confifts. 

But let us obferve, in what manner Plato 
makes Socrates enter upon this difcourfe nreft 
Tfi; Tx ayaSa iJsasf, or, as he elfewherc calls 
it, to difcover what is the moft excellent of 
human pofleflions or acquirements. (Dp©- to 
A«Xeb--Sw» t» tuv av^puTTivuv upt^oy, 

Phileb. p. 19.) 

He ftates it as the moft difficult, and at 
the fame time the moft important attain- 
ment ; without which indeed every other 
pofteffion and attainment would be of no va- 
lue Having warned his hearers of the 
difficulty and importance of the queftion, he 
proceeds to ftate the opinions of others con- 
cerning it. 'f'he multitude think it to be 
pleafure ; but thofe, who are more refined, 
efteem it to be knowledge or wifdom The 
fubjedl of enquiry, therefore, was plainly that, 
which Cicero calls controverfam rem Q? fle~ 
tiam diff'entionis inter do 6 HJfmos and which 
he deferibes to be that, to which all things 
are referred, and for the fake of obtaining 

* H mil ri •CTXeov tivai ziofixt xlnaiv iK%ijQxi, fin iatHoi 
ayaQfiV ; »i zyunla r' xKXa (pprjvtiv, attv tm ayaSa, xaXoy Se 

(ty-tSov fitr/OEV (Pfomv ; L. vi. P. 505- 

t Toif C/oXXoir i^ovn Soxei eiv<*( to ayadov, rots 5 s 

xo;x\}/0?i^oir ippomais. 

Thefe are terms very fimiJar to thofe, which Socrates 
ufes in fpeaking of it : «x«v, orr /x.bv tLsyxXai 
Zjipi avia, (fa^ipoD, 

which 
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Concerning TO AFA0ON. 31 

which all things are to be done Hence 
it appears, that it muft have been, what the 
nature of the enquiry implies, and w;hat all 
philofophers, how much foever they differed 
in other refpeds, efteemed it, either the pof~ 
feffion of fome external objedt capable of 
being enjoyed, or fome perfonal qualificar 
tions, either corporeal or mental, capable of 
the moft pcrfedl enjoyment, or a mixture of 
thofe ieveral ingredients -f*. 

Socrates was afked again, whether he 
thought the greateft good to be knowledge, 
or pleafure, or fome thing elfe different from 
thofe He told them, that he could not dif- 
play to them to ayu^ov itfelf ; but he would 
fet before them it’s offspring, moft like itfelf, 
which he afterwards explained to be know- 
ledge in the mind and truth in things. By 
which I conceive him to mean, that to ufa^ott 
the moft general idea of good, muft be an 
abftradb of the univerial good, an objedl in- 
finitely beyond the capacity of the human 
intelledl, at le^ in the prefent ftate of man; 
but that fome refemblance of it may be at- 
tained by knowledge exercifed upon the truth 


nk 

!ttS 

in 

ch 


• Finem bonorum, qilo referuntur omnia, Sc cuju* 
apifeendi caufa funt facienda omnia. DeLeg. L.i. C. ZG. 
Or, in the language of Plato, 0 Sn Siuxsi /aev iotaox li'vxn, 

Kai TH% evEx* zoatfx •apxTlti. 

t T’ ayaOoy Se oikhov ti xxi^Stiax^aipt%v. Atift. De Mor. 
L. I. C. Ill, 

+ Tloltpoy tTrttnfji-nv to ayx6ov (fns E<y*j, wSsi-nv, » 

T« -Ba-px rca/lx. P. 506. ’ ' 
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of things. Thefe, he fays, are not to »yot^0,. 
but P. 509. They fpring from 

the univerfal good. In the Second Alcibi- 
ades, Socrates is made to allc, what kind of 
ftate that would be, which fhould be com- 
pofed of men {killed in all other arts and fci- 
ences ocvtv tiic tv /SjAt/jt? STng-tifAy];. Alcibiades 
is foon prevailed upon to acknowledge, that 
it would be a ftate of the greafeft confulion 
and anarchy : Aj vx av ep^uf Ae^o/^ev, (pectje; 

tjtoAAi;? Totpet^iii Tt xcu uvopuu^ tivui Tiff 

Toioc\^rjv woXiTSiatv ; 

Plato, in the Phaedo, makes Socrates, in 
difcuffing the doftrine of Anaxagoras, fpeak 
with difapprobation of his not referring things 
to goodnefs and fitncfs as their caufes : wf 
TO uyu^ov xa» 5 eoy ^vvSuv xect 
oioPjcti. P. 90. Here isov, and of courfe to 
uyeSov, to which Socrates would refer the 
compofition and fupport of things, muft be 
the final caufe. If any doubt of this could 
remain, it would be completely difpelled by 
a reference to what Socrates faid, in the pre- 
ceding page, he expedted from the profefiion 
of Anaxagoras. When, fays he, Anaxa- 
goras profelfed, that things were difpofed by 
mind ; I never imagined, that he would af- 
fign any other caufe for them than this, that 
it is beft they fhould be in the manner, iu, 
which they are *. 

• Qu yaj *» S73Tf au%t (fasKotla yi vxt av% 

xCKOf/x-naiaif aXJ.Tiv Tiva avion airiai tviviyutit, v on 
Tifo» avia irui ij'iv, iantp tytjtt, - 
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doNCERNINC TO AfA^ON. 33 

1 will endeavour to throw fonie light upon 
this fubjedl from the works of contemporary 
Writers* 

Xenophon was a fcholar of Socrates at the 
fame time with Plato, and has alfo Handed 
down to pofterity many of the difeourfes of 
that great teacher of morality to the Gentiles. 
Not being, like Plato, the founder of a fedt 
and a ledlurer by profefHon, he did not ftudy 
to form an ingenious fyftem with materials, 
culled with the niceft art from the traditions 
of diverfe countries and the fpeculations of 
diverfe mailers. He told his artlefs tale with 
an unaffedled though elegant fimplicity. It 
js not wonderful, that the difeourfeS of So- 
crates Ihould appear different in the hands of 
fuch different relators. One of the moft 
ftriking points of diflindlion is this, that, in 
Xenophon, Socrates always leads thofe, who 
difpute with him, from abflradl and general 
reafonings to particulars. 

It happens, that he has preferved a dif- 
courfe between Socrates and Ariftippus con- 
cerning the very fubjedl, of which we have 
been treating. As Xenophon is fuppofed not 
to have been on the moft friendly terms with 
Plato, I cannot help thinking, that by a 
particular expreflion he meant to call fomc 
ridicule upon this dodtrine of our author, 
which Ariflotle likewife feems to have thought 
Very open to reprehenfiop, from the frequent 
flridlurcs, which he has paffed upon it. 

E 2 ' Xeno- 
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Xenophon tells us (Mem. L. III. C. viti.) 
that Ariftippus, defirous of enfnaring So- 
crates, aflced him, if he knew what good 
is Do you mean, fays Socrates, good for 
a fever ? — No — ’For weaknefs of eyes ? — No 
— For hunger ? — No — Then, fays he, if you 
aik me, whether I know any thing good, 
that is good for nothing j I neither know nor 
defire it-f- — He then proceeded to (hew, that 
there was nothing abfolutely and univerfally 
good : for that good referred to fome end j 
and things, that were handfome and good for 
fome purpofes, were unfeemly and bad for 
others. 

Ariftotle begins his Ethics with aflerting, 
that fome good is the objedt of all our aims 
and purfults j therefore that, which all things 
defire, is called good in an abfolute fenfe or 
The Good;}!. This in the fecond chapter he 
farther ftyles happinefs. But here he gives 
us the fame account, that we have feen be- 
fore in Plato and Cicero. Men doubt about 
the nature of this happinefs The many, 
woXXoi) as Plato alfo calls them, think, that 

• El TT eioilif iyaSw, ■ . • . - : i 

t Apa e^rt, tpjl-^t /xe, « ti oiSa. 'E7«y£r« ayaSo*; 
MX a>X’ i ttoi ruro. a7Xu Xi/a« ; 

Xi/aH. a?.Xa (xriV, £^, fty' ipiftxs Hi, kt rt ayaSov oiSa, > 
ayotov^yix, n-f‘ oiSa, np*i, ’ 

J Ileuia Tej(,v»| iMfi-aoaaa: /iM^oSor, ofxouus oe tapa^n re xa* 
Kpwxpiais aya^B tiv©- ffieij9zi Jqxm. 5io KoXar asifwaili 
■f’ aya6oy 6' ztfa»7a 'linrixi. ^ L. I. C. I. 

§ 1 Iffi r» fyiv,- icpt^irCr,7ir«i. ' 

.. .9 ‘ • it 
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Conc'erwing to ArA©ON, 35 

it confifts of external things, as pleafure, 
riches. Some were of opinion, that there 
was fome thing good in itfclf, which was 
the caufe to ot^r things of their being 

• 

ing in the third chapter confuted the 
opinions of the multitude, he undertakes, in 
the fourth chapter, to controvert the latter 
opinion, which was entertained by thofe, 
whom he denominates the wife. This he 
calls TO x«9-oXif and the opinion of fome friends. 
He maintains, that there can be no common 
or general idea of good (tfx «v e<«j Kotvtj tk 
TitTuv i$sx) bccaufe good is exprelTed in fo 
many different ways ; in tlie fubjedt, as in 
■God and the foul j in the quality, as in the 
virtues •, in the quantity, as in moderation, 
in time, and place, and fo forth. Again, 
having diftinguifhcd good into ends and means 
(to 5 jttev aura, S’ ocTSpet ita Totoret) let 
us, lays he, conlider, if they be expred'ed ac- 
cording to one idea. The conclufion, which 
he draws from his realoning, is, that there. is 
not a common good according to one idea 

•(«x tg-i apci TO Kyoed'oy xotvov ri xoc^ct ptiotv t^eotv). 

Thus Xenophon and Ariftotle arrive at .the 
fame point by different roads. 

It appears raoff evident to me, that Ari- 
ftotle throughout this whole chapter is con- 

• Tlapt rx rooXXa xyx^x, a>Ao ti x«6’ uv% «vbi, 5 xa( 
TOijSe wauiv aiTioy cyi £;vai xyx9x. 

E 3 troverting 
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36 CoNCERKiKO TO ATA0ON. 

troverting the dcxflrine of Plato concerning rt 
aye^ov ; and all his reafonings imply, that he 
underllood his raafter to mean by it one ge- 
neral abftradt idea of good, under which all 
other things intitled good are clafled, which 
he calls icoivov n aou iv, and again, fy 

n TO xotVTj Kc^rjyopiSfJtei’ov aeyuS’OV. 

Ariftotle begins his Great Morals with an 
enquiry about the fame to aya^ov, which he 
pronounces to be the end of all knowledge and 
power (•woKTiii km ^vvotfjLeug t< teXoj), 

and fays, that the idea of good is that, by 
partaking of which other things are good *. 
Having come to the fame conclufion by nearly 
the fame reafoning as before, he attacks Plato 
more cloflly for introducing fuch general and 
abftradt fpeculations into political difquifi- 
tions. The profeffion of no particular art 
or fcience comprehends the knowledge of the 
good of every one. The phylidan knows 
not what is good in the art of a pilot, nor 
again the pilot what is good in the profeflion 
of a phyfician ; but each knows and is con- 
cerned about the good of his own occupation. 
So neither does it concern politics to treat of 
a good,- which is common to all things. 
Wherefore, when any one undertakes to dif- 
courfe of good, he ought not to fpeak of 
the idea. But the men, againft whom this 

* Ou r*aXKa fyi* twto 

T* 

reafon- 
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CoKCERNiNG TO AFA0ON. 37 

reafoning is diredled, think, that they ought 
to treat of the idea j for they ought to treat 
of what is moft completely good. — This, 
lays he, can have no relation to politics, con- 
cerning which we are now fpeaking. — But 
perhaps the perfon profefles to # ufe this ge- 
neral good as a firft principle, from which he 
will proceed to the particular good. But 
neither is this right; for he Ihould ufe the 
principles peculiar to his fubje<lf {Set rets 
oixetctg Xetfifiuvetv) . Otherwife he would 
refemble a man, who, in order to prove, that 
the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, Ihould begin with proving the foul 
immortal. Now we can prove the propofi- 
tion, without proving the immortality of the 
foul ; and in like manner we can fpeculate 
upon other goods, without the abftradl uni- 
verfal idea of good {aveu tv kutk rtfv tSeotv 
ayce^v). Therefore this is not the peculiar 
principle of that good, which you are feek- 
ing. 

Moft of this reafoning is repeated in his 
Ethics to Eudemus, L. I. C. viii. particu- 
larly that a general abftradl good is of no ufe 
in politics *. He calls it likewile to tv »ya^v 
etS^>. And that you may not fuppofe it dif- 
ferent from other fpecies or general ideas, he 
fays, wV« tfvcut oivjo TO ayoc^ov tiji* tSeoai tv ocyoi^v. 


• 'Ot« fivi tjv MX t,'iv auro ti ayaSov, a-Tioftzs riuxv~ 
T«{, MU on t) y^YiattAOv t-p rao>.iT.xTi, iSia> ti ayadot, 

MU rous oKXats, P. 20 1 . 


K 4 
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iceu *'>'** l^iTtxo^uv, u<rvt^ K«r 

ras oA^atf tSect?, P. 200. 

I think, I have now faid enough to prove, 
that Plato did not intend by the term to ayx^ 
3-or to exprefs a perfon, and therefore that he 
could not mean by it the fupreme Being, the 
firft perfon of the Trinity j but rather the 
final caufe of things, as he fays in the Phi- 
lebus, TO ye jitrjv k evexa to evexet tv ytyrofievau 
aet yiyvoiT otv ey tv tv uya^v f^oipx exetvo sfi. 

P’ 54- . . , 

In the Philebus, in which Plato profefTedly 
treats of the fame fubjedl, he does not foar 
quite fo high into the regions of abflradion. 
•The queftion having been ifarted, whether 
pleafure or intellect and knowledge 

(yvf xat evt^riftri) are the greateft good ; in the 
courfe of the enquiry he divides both plea- 
fure and knowledge into two kinds, differing 
from each other in degrees of truth and rea- 
lity j and concludes, that neither of them fc- 
parately, but that a mixture of the moft pure 
parts of each, conftitutes that good; which is 
the fubjedl of enquiry *. 

* Ni'» SiQ Tis Xov©- s/jiMwaev ri/MV, aiuTreq xai xar' aipxctf, 
fAV ^riTEiv £v rcji ofAtxlw t’ ayaPav, aXX’ ev tu Ei 

t " aXnflc fara ixxrtpas laoifj-iy npuroy 

ixava ratnx tsv ayawrorarov fiiov aistf - 

ya.aaij.cni waptXM viAty i P. 6 l. 


P H I- 
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T N Cudworth’s Intelledual Syftcm is the 
following paffage : “ In his Philebus, 
“ though he agree thus far with thofe other 
ancient philofophers, ug uu m ’sra.^og vug 
** etpx^f that mind always rules over the 
whole univerfe j yet does he add after- 
wards, ots vttg tgt ysvvgyjg th ’srcc^uv curiMy 
“ that mind is (not abfolutely the firll: prin- 
pie but) cognate with the caufe of all 
things ; and that therefore it rules over 
“ all things with and in a kind of fubordi- 
“ nation to that firft principle, which is Ta- 
“ gathon,or the higheft good. — Where when 
“ Plato affirms, that mind or hi.= fecond di- 
“ vine hypoftafis is y^ynlg^t^g with the firft; 
“ it is all one as if he ibould have have faid, 
** that it is ffvyyevijgi and ojtioetJij;, and oy,oyevng 
“ with it ; all which words are uied by 
“ Athanafius as fynonymous with ofAo^sa-i'd* 
coefl^ntial or confubftantial.” P, 578. See 
alfo P. 591. 

Plato often fpeaks of the authority, which 
the mind or foul in general exercifcs over the 
body, which it animates and informs. He- 
applies to them feverally the epithets, go- 
« verning 
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verning and governed (n^uv »au ap^efitvov), 
— In the Timaeus, fpeaking of the creation 
of the univerfe, he fays, The foul, which' 
was prior in time and fuperior in dignity, was 
appointed by the Creator as a miftrefs and 
governor over the fubjedt body *. Hence it 
is reafonable to fuppofe, that of «p%*< tk 
wai/7®'f is the mind of the univerfe (tk 
fflraiJ]®-). — But, in order to arrive at the full 
meaning of the paflage, upon which Cud- 
worth has given this commentary, it will be 
proper to confider the context, and to ob- 
lerve the train of reafoning that led to it. 

A difpute had arifen between Philcbus and 
Socrates, whether pleafure or intelledt con- 
tributed moft to the good of man. In the 
courfe of the enquiry Socrates divided all 
things now exifting in the univerfe {Trctvjx to. 
vw o^ct tv Tu irxv\i) into four parts. Firft, 
what is unlimited (avrsipoi/) viz. thofe things, 
which admit of degrees, and have no prin- 
ciple of limitation within themfelves, fuch as 
hard, foft, harder, fofter, 6cc. Secondly, li- 
mitation {■arepa.;). Thirdly, things produced 
by the union of limitation with what is in it’s 
own nature unlimited (xoji/ov). And fourthly, 
the author or caufe of the union (to tijj «i- 
yrf©!-). — Having proved, that pleafure 
is of the kind of the unlimited, he then alks, 
"Jo which of the forementioned divifions can 

♦ 'O St you yfveai xai ocpil-n rjpo%pscv xai vpea^Jlipoui 
euinal&-, vs Sureoxin apSfraa>i evm^iaalo. 

we 
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sve without ijnpiety affign wifdom, and know- 
ledge, and mind or inteliedl ? ((ppowa-tv Js xm 

COTpj/ilJV xeu fXV *<? T< -ETOTg TWV VpOStfUlplSVUV VU9 

B'evjef, VK av ao'e^otf/.ev ;) or, as he afks the 
fame queftion again in other words. Of what 
kind they are (vitv «a< gp^juev®*, ovom 

yiv\ti tiBv). This, fays he, is eafy j for all 
wife men agree, that mind is king of heaven 
and earth. And perhaps they fay well. 
But let us, if you pleafe, enter into an exa- 
mination of the kind itfelf (ayja tk yswi) 
more at large. 

Shall we, fays he, aifert, that an irrational 
power and chance prefide over the univerfe ; 
or on the contrary, as thofe who have gone 
before us, fay, that fome >vonderful mind 
and intelligence arranges and diredts it ? {ym 
Koti (ppovrirtv rim ^uuptec^'riv <ru^otTTV<raiv 
vuv i) Protarchus, one of his opponents, rea- 
dily admits, that mind difppfes all things 
(vai/ Stxxo(rpi(iv) . Socrates encourages 

him to perfift in this opinion, and affiires 
him, that he will take his fhare of the dan- 
ger and cenfure, if any doughty difputant 
fhould affirm, that thofe things were not fo 
difpofed, but proceeded in a diforderly man- 
ner (oTav SeivO^ avti^ <pri, tccvtx pcij lirug a\\ 
ajaxlug 

He then ftates the conftituent parts of the 
vifible world and human nature. The fire, 
with which we are cpnverfant, is fupplied 
and repleniffied by the elemental fire, which 

fubfifts 
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fubfifts in the univerfe {iv rtf travJO ^ 
feift ftate. It muft be Paid allb of our bodiesj 
that they proceed from and are fupported by 
the great body of the univerfe. Do we not 
fay, that our body has a foul * ? Whence did 
it receive it, if the body of the -univerfe be 
not animated, and have the fame things as 
this of ours, and ftill more beautiful ? — There 
are therefore in the univerfe a kind unlimit- 
ed, limitation, and feme caufe not unimpor- 
tant preliding over them ' {avetpov, -srepce^, kou 
T <5 £7t’ au/o/f ouTKn jf (pauXij) arranging and con- 
ftituting years, feafons, and months, which 
is moft juftly called wifdom, and mind or in- 
telledt -f. But wifdom and intelk<a: cannot 
fubfift without foul Therefore we muft 
acknowledge, that there is in the nature of 
Jupiter (that is, the univerfe,) a royal foul, 
and a royal mind, on account of the power 
of the caufe. Think not, fays Socrates, 

* See this reafoning adopted la Cic. De Nat. Depr, 
L. II. C. VI, VII. 

f Wc find an argument fimilar to this both in Xeno- 
phon and Cicero. NuvSa fAOVsv tp% tUApui oykc ae fJluy^ut 

fSCilf SoKiU aw^pvxoxt i KM T«0£ CjX.Tifi®' 

€L%npa 5i a(p/)!)9uvnv t<vo, its oi«, ei/laxlar Ej^«y } Xen.' 
Mem. L. I. C. iv. 

Q^jid eft enim verius, quam neminem effe oportere 
tarn ftulte ad»gamem, ut in fe rationem & mentein putet 
inefle, in cocio mundoque non putet ? Cic. De Deg. Xy 
11. C. VII. 

> % Phile lays, that intelJeft (v»f ) is to the foul, what 
the pnpil fs to. the eye. rwa 4 '.i> 5 ^w Kadefinp Koptm t* 

ria^i Koffpioar. r. 14. 

that 
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that I have produced this reafoning to no 
purpofe. It fupports tbofe, tvho faid of old, 
that mind always governs the world. It alfb 
furnifhes tliis anfwer to my enquiry. That 
mind is of the lame kind with the caufe of 
all things. 

It is evident, firft, that the following paf- 
fages all mean the fame thing, viz. 
l3ocinXsus f^fMV upctvK kcu yri; — NavKOit (ppovifiriv rtv» 
^ecvpia^v av^xTjaa'xv StaKvCepvav — NJfi' ’sruv}x 
Stuxocrpi.Biv — Ae< ra •arav7®- vaf } *ind that 
they are put in oppofition to the following fen- 
tences j Ta ^Upnrxvjx kou to^s to KxXvfisvov oXov 

STTlTpOTBVSlV TIjV 7 H xXoyH KX( BM1) SuvXfAIV, XXI 

Tx oTjTj sluy^ev, and ATxxjas e%£<v. Secondly, 
That the two following pafTages exprefs and 
the third refers to the fame queftion : Opopij- 

triv St XXt STTlf-l/lIXTIV XXt VfSV Sts Tt wojs TUV TSTpOStplj- 
l^evuv vvv B’evjes, ax xcsGot/zev j — Nav xxt sms'^ipifii' 
Spoptev&^, oTToti: ytvxs env — Aix fixxpojspuv S’ et 
fixXei, T1IV rxeiltv xvjx ra yivug Ttroivia'ufieQx — 
And that the anfwer to this queftion is, Na? 
est ysvxsTjs tx wx^uv xiTtx tuv rsrlxpuVy 

toV 1 JV itfAiv tv T^o. As Socrates himfelf im- 
mediately after expreftes in direct terms, e%E<c 
yx^ St; ■zirx vw ■^ptuv ijSri Ttjv XTvoxpmv. Thirdly, 
That Naj, which is (aid to hsyBvxsris tx ts-xv- 
Tuv xtTtXy of the fame kind or akin to the 
caufe of all things, is, the human mind or 
intelleft confidered as a fource of good in opr 
pofition to pleafure (ij^anj), which, confifting 
of feufations,*was ftated to be of the kind of 

unlimited 
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unlimited (ceTreipw). For Socrates proceeds 
thus: It has now beeu fatisfadorily Ihewfl 
by us, of what kind it is, and of what power 
it is polTefled (i? fisv •yEvyg' ££•<, xat Ttvet ‘bto]s 
Swafiiv xexJtiTeit ) ; and alfo the kind of 

pleafure in like manner fome time ago ap- 
peared. He then repeats the refult of the 
preceding inveftigation : We fhould remember 
thefe things concerning both ; that mind is 
akin to the caufe and in a manner of the fame 
kind with it [visg fJLEv euTiaf ijv ^uyyevin xou Txjx 
cxt^ov Tifyeintf); but pleafure is itfelf unlimited, 
and of a kind that neither has nor ever will 
have in and of itfelf either beginning or mid- 
dle or end. 

This dodlrine, that the foul of man is akin 
to the foul of the univerfe and derived from 
it, appears frequently in the writings of Plato 
and his followers. In the tenth book of his 
Republic he characterizes it as related to the 
divine and immortal and always exifting (wV 
trvyyevv^ nira tu te ^Etid xat aBctvocjco xau ait ci^i, 

P.611). 

It abounds every where in Cicero : Quod 
prffivideat animus per fe, quippe qui Deorum 
cognatlone teneatur. De Divin. I. 30. Ne- 
cefle eft cognatione divinorum animorum ani- 
mos humanos commoveri, 49. When we 
confider, how copioufly Cicero drew his ma- 
terials from Plato, and what a variety of paf- 
fages, almoft literally tranflated, he has tranf-' 
fuled into his works i it is not unreafonable 

to 
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to fufpedl, that he had our author and his 
dodtrine immediately in his eye, when he 
wrote the following part of his treatife con- 
cerning Laws: Cumque alia, quibus coherent 
homines, e mortali genere fumferint, quasfra- 
gilia effent & caduca ; animum efle ingene- 
ratum a Deo : ex quo vere vel agnatio nobis 
cum coeleftibus, vel genus, vel ftirps appel- 
lari poteft. — Jam vero virtus eadem in homi- 
ne ac Deo eft, neque ullo alio ingenio prsete- 
rca : eft autem virtus nihil aliud quam in fe 
perfedta & ad fummum perdudta natura. Eft 
igitur homini cum Deo fimilitudo. Quod 
cum ita fit, quas tandem poteft efle prior cer- 
tiorve cognatio ? Cic. De Leg. I. 8. 

Moreover, both Cicero, and Maximus Ty- 
rius another profeffed admirer and follower of 
Plato, have applied this very dodrine, of the 
human mind’s being derived from the divine, 
as an argument to prove the very fame point, 
for which Plato has here produced it, viz. 
The fuperior efficacy of intelled above fen- 
fual pleafure to promote the real good of man. 
Cicero prefaces his reafoning with an imme- 
diate reference to Plato : Ex hoc igitur Pla- 
tonis quafi quodam fando auguftoque fonte 
noftra omnis manabit oratio. Having fpoken 
of the nature and origin of vegetables and ir- 
rational animals, he next proceeds to man, 
the proper fubjed of his enquiry. Ut beftiis 
aliud alii praecipui a natura datum eft, quod 
fuum quseque retinet, nec difcedit ab eo j fic 
t homini 
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•46 PHILE.BUS. 

hpmini multo quiddatn prasftantius : etfi prs- 
ftantia debent ea did, quas habent aliquam 
comparationem : bumanus autem animus, de- 
cerptus ex mente divina, cum alio nullo, nifi 
cum ipfo Deo, fi hoc fas eft didtu, compa- 
rari poteft. Hie igitur, ft eft excultus, & fi 
ejus acies ita curata eft, ut ne caecetur erro- 
ribus, fit perfefta mens, id eft, abfoluta ra- 
tio i quod eft idem virtus. Et, fi omne bea- 
tum eft, cui nihil deeft, & quod in fuo ge- 
nere expletum atque cumulatum eft, idque 
virtutis eft proprium : certe omnes, virtutis 
compotes, beati fuht. Cic. Tufe. Difp. L. V. 

^3* 

The paflage in Maximus Tyrius ftands 
thus : Ept;£< fiiv yoi^, hoyov — kcc$ 

•ara^x fiBv to crufiat exovj‘y tK 

Ss Tijff a^avuTis u-iroppoft^ tov vhv ^laXaptQxvovJt — 

Se trxpKuv pLBv ^Sovxi, VH Jk Xoy®^ — bvtxuSx rokvw 
^ijTSi TO uvdpuTns ayxQov, 07T8 to Bpyov — bvtuxiSk 
TO Bpyov, OTTJf TO OpyXVOV' eVTXuSx TO opyxvov, 07 ns 
TO arut^ov — ti opyavov j vk^. to Bpyov, 

Ti vu Bpyov ; <ppovij(ng' BVpeg to uyetSov, Difii 

XXXIV. 
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The Second Epistle to DIONYSIUS. 

' I ' H E reafoning and expreffion, ufed in 
the Philebus, will ferve to throw fome 
light upon a paffage in the fecond Epiftle to 
Dionyfius : Oij? yu^ Stj, xctju tov ixuvn ‘Koyov^ 
vx Ixatmi cot Tsrepi rri; ts ■srparit 

(pixreug. (bpa^eov Sij (rot St' aivtyf/,uv — uSs ya^ 

Tffspi TOV Tiru^uv l 3 x<riXsoi Tsravj £$•;, xut exeivx 
tv£xa ■STtx.'^oc' Koct tXBtvo cttTiov aTrui^uv Tuv xaXuv. 
^svjepov -sript tk ^evjepa, xat rpiTov wepi too 
rptroi. 

When we confider the charadler of Dio- 
nyfius, and call to mind, that the * purpofe 
of Plato’s vifiting him was to inculcate mo- 
deration upon him j it is natural to fuppofe, 
that the reafoning, ufed in the Philebus, 
would conftitute a very important part of the 
Ledlures, delivered by the Philofopher to the 
Prince. He would ftate to him, that there 


* Plato explains this purpofe in his feverfth Epiftle, 
which was directed to the friends of Dio. He fays, that 
Dio, having attached himfelf to virtue in preference to 
pleafure and luxurious living (^aptlnv wipi ■aXetm^ riiovns 
rns Ti rpv(pns rpyavnxtvs. P. 327.) was defirous, 

that Dionyfius alfo fliould be brought to the fame ftate of 
mind. He therefore prevailed upon Plato to make a voy- 
age to Syraciife for that purpofe. 

F are 
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are in the univerfe three principles, a-rrstpev, 
'ZFEpa.i, KM TO Tij; MTtx^ 1 and 3S in the 
univerfe the moft noble and beautiful pro- 
ducflions are formed by the operation of mind 
or intelledl, connefting limitation with the 
things, that are in themfelves unlimited j fo 
alfo in man the greateft good is produced by 
connedfing limitation [rs-epag) with the plcaf- 
ing fenfations [^Sovm') which are in their own, 
nature unlimited. 

We might likewife expcdl to find, that a« 
long as the Prince thought proper to con- 
tinue the connexion with the Philofopher, 
this fubjeft would engage a confiderable part 
of their attention. 

The palfage in queftion confirms this rea- 
foning, and is illuftrated by it ; though it is 
defignedly involved in obfeurity, that, in the 
cafe of the letter’s mifearrying, it might not 
be underftood by any, but thofe who had 
lome previous knowledge of the principles 
of the author. In it is contained an enume- 
ration of the three principles ; the firft of 
which, rov ■ziravluv I3x<ri\ea, is the fame as to 
■urxv]uv MTiov, (3ci(TtXsug '^pttv fspavit km yug, by 
which, from a mixture of the other two prin- 
ciples, upM TE KM ctrot ocXXa ■tiroc.^oi Tjpuv ysyovs,, 
Tutv T£ ciTrstpuv Kxi Vui/ wspeig Bx,ovjuv (rufxfitx^evluv. 

The human mind, proceeds Plato, is ear- 
neftly defirous of learning the nature of thefe 
things, looking into the things of itfelf, that 
are related to them ; none of which it has in 
y a per- 
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a perfefl; ftate. But there is nothing of this 
kind (that is, of a ftate, which is not per- 
' fe<ft) with refpe<ft to the king, and the things 
which I have mentioned. T» fiacrtXsus ’srepi < 
xat uv siTTov tgi toi^q. Confequently, the 
knowledge, which the mind acquires of the 
nature tk iirpuTii, by looking into the corre- 
fponding things of itfelf, muft be inade- 
quate. 

Plato here alludes to what is taught in the 
Philebus j firft, that the conftituent parts of 
man are of the fame kind with the conftitu- 
ent parts of the univerfe : fecondly, that 
thofe parts in man arc imperfe(ft } but in the 
univerfe they are perfedl. 
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The sixth EPISTLE. 


EAR the latter end of Plato’s fixth 
Epiftle is the following palTage : tov tuv 
' woevluv 0 BOV, ^ysfiova tuv ts ovjuv xai tuv fiiX~ 
Xo^uv, TV T6 ^ysfiov^ MM KtTtv Tirajtpa xvpu>v. 

The author here appears to me to exprefs 
hirnfelf according to the fyftem of a creator 
and a creation. I conceive, that tov ■sra^ur 
6$ov correfponds with to wce^uv mtsov and jSa- 
o-Aeuf ifuv X. T. X. in the Philebus, the uni- 
verfe or the foul of the univerfe. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation «;T»a ■srulspot xvptov 
miift mean the eternal, felf-exiftent being, 
the Creator of the univerfe, who is called in 
the "I ima;us SijiA.ivpy^ and 
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CRATYLUS. 

' I ^ H E fame terms in the Philebus are 
■*“ likewife explanatory of the following 
paffages in the Cratylus : Ou egiv ‘^/atv xctt 
rots aXXois ’stko'iv, ogig sgiv KinQ^ fiaXXop t» 

7\ 0 uf-x^uv T£ K(x.t (^KO-iXtvs Tuv 'STav]eav. av(/,Q,atv£t 
av op^ug ovOj/.tx.t^icrQui irug {2.rjvot) ria 0£i^ tiva.t, 
St’ OP ^vp au Tsrocrt rotg S^ufftp uvoipx^*- P* 39^* 
Cudworth (P. 259,) faw the neceflity of re- 
ferring here to third hypoftalis 

of his Platonic Trinity, thofe very titles, 
which in other paffages he fuppofes to be 
applied, as diftinguifhing charadterillics, to 
the two other hypoftafes. But the truth is, 
thaj^they all refer to that one principle of life 
and intelligence, whjch was fuppofed to per- 
vade the univerfe, and regulate all it’s mo- 
tions and operations. 

* Hanc ego mallem interpretatlonem junioribus, a 
quibus profeda eft, Platonicis, Plotino & cseteris reli- 
quiftet vir dodiftimus, quain fuam feciflet. Nec enim, 
quamvis Plato Saturni, Jovis & Cceli loco ifto mentio- 
nem facial, ulluit) ego ibi veftigium video triuin illorum 
principiorum, multo minus cum tribus his Plat»nicorum 
principiis tria Grrecorum nomina componi cerno. Pef- 
fimi, meojudicio, Platonis interpretes funt, qui poft iia- 
tum Servatorein Platonicorum adoptarunt fibi vocabulum 
Quorum quidem animi, quoniain tribus illis principiis 
toti erant infedi & imbuti, ideo ubivis ea quoque faga- 
cius, quam fas erat, in Platone venabantur, cujus quippe 
praecepta videri volebant unice inculcare. Moftiem. in 
Joe. Tom. t. P. 380. 
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'^HE Timajus of Plato cuts fo diftinguirtied 
a figure in the prefent queftion, and has 
been fo often quoted and referred to by au- 
thors, that we may venture to enter upon an 
ejcamination of it without any farther preface. 

Timaeus, who is the fuppofed expofitor of 
the fyftem advanced in this Dialogue, divides 
things into two clafles ; Firft, What is with- 
out beginning and unchangeable, which is 
comprehended by the underftanding with rea- 
foning. Secondly, What is made, and^ pe- 
rithes, and is the fubjedl of opinion only, 
being in it’s nature variable, and having 
nothing in it fo liable, as to furnilh the ma- 
terials of knowledge properly fo called. 

What is madei neceflarily implies an au- 
thor. Now whatever the Creator forms, 
looking at what is invariable and ufing fuch 
a pattern, mull be completely beautiful. But 
whatever he forms, looking at what has been 
made and ufing fuch a pattern, will not be 
completely beautiful. 

Having confidered the univerfe, and con- 
cluded from it’s being vifible, that it was 
made } he next enquires, whether the Crea- 
tor, 
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tor, in farming it, looked at an Invariable 
pattern, or at one that was made, and aflerts, 
it is manifeft, from the beauty of the work 
and the excellence of the Creator, that he 
looked at what is unchangeable. For, fays 
he, fiat is the moft beautiful of the things 
which have been made, and ie is the befl of 
caufes. Thus it was formed according to a 
pattern, comprehenfiblebyreafonand thought, 
and unvarying. 

Having thus diftinguifhed the image and 
the pattern, he ftates the nature of the ac- 
count, which he is about to give. He calls 
it only a probable ftory and probable reafon- 
ings [tMojov fjbvdov K.M tiKOTn? whicH 

they muft be content, on account of the im- 
perfedtion of their common nature, to ac- 
cept, inftead of fuch expofitions as would 
correfpond with the dignity of the fubject. 
Thefe latter, in oppofition to the others, he 
calls ctvjotg oi^oXoynfiEvisi km oiTTTiKpi^iSfievii^ Xofag, 

He then proceeds to enquire into the fea- 
fon and manner of the creation. The firft 
he attributes to the goodnefs of the Creator. 
With refpedt to the manner, he fays, the 
Creator took what is vihble, viz. matter 
which moved irregularly and dlforderly, and 
reduced it to order from diforder, on account 
of the excellence of the former above the 
latter. 

* AxXa xai tb7x waX.iv 6 TlXalwv o/xo- 

Xoytif XtyuD af%a-s etwi 0 eov , xai vXm xai wa^aSci7f/.a. 

Hermiae Irrifio Gent. Philofop. 
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He confidered alfo [AoyKrafABv®^) that what 
is intelligent is more excellent, than what is 
devoid of intelligence ; but that there can- 
not be mind or intelligence without foul or 
life. On account of this reafoning rev 
Xeyia-fiov rovh) having conftituted a mind in a 
foul and a foul in a body, he compofed the 
whole, that he might complete a work moil 
beautiful and excellent in it’s nature. Thqs 
ought we to fay, according to a probable ac- 
count {^Kct)a Xoyov tov eiKora.) that this world 
was in truth made an animated and intelli- 
gent being by the Providence of God (J'ja tijv 
Tft &ett yEi>s(rdui wpovotxv). The whole compo- 
fition of the foul, he fays, was completed ac- 
cording to the mind of the compofer 

VfSV ^uvi^xvli). 

When he fpeaks afterwards of the produc- 
tion of time, in which this animated and in- 
telligent being Ihould exift j he fays. There- 
fore from fuch reafoning and confideration of 
God \sv Xoya xcu Stxvotxg ©g» To<aUTijj) the 
fun, &c. was made. 

From all this it appears moft evident to 
me, that Xoyicpt^, ■wpovotx, XoyO^, and hxmx, 
©gjf are only operations of the fupreme in- 
telligence, as wpovotug ^euv (p. 44.) is of the 
inferior gods. 

I will now examine the nature of the pat- 
tern and the image fpoken of in this dif- 
courfe. 

I have already fliewn at large, that, in the 
writings of Plato, general or abftradt ideas 
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are confidered as the real entities, on account 
of the (lability of their nature, different from 
particular exiftences, which are in a (late of 
perpetual change ; and that he denominated 
them ever-exiding, as they bear no relation 
to time, nor are they affefted by it, I will, 
however, produce a paffage or two more to 
confirm a point of fo much importance in 
determining the meaning of the pattern men- 
tioned in the Timaeus, a mifconception con- 
cerning which has been very extenfive in it’s 
operation. 

It is one of the leading principles of the 
Platonic Philofophy, that general or abdradl 
ideas only can be the foundation of real know- 
ledge j as they only are exaft and permanent 
in their nature and relations 

The 
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* Arguing upon this principle in his Dialogue concern- 
ing a Republic, (L. v. P. 478.) he reprobates the pre- 
tenfions to wirddm advanced in favour of thofc men, who 
are converiant whh particulars only. Amy-pneaQai a 
os ouflo /*EV xaXov xa» iSsav Tivce avia y.aXas 
rr/etrai att xofla r avia uaavlus s^jaeav" isoXXa Ss rra xa\a 
exav®- 6 (piKoQeancov, xai aSa/A-n av.j^o/xEV®-, av rts 
iv TO xaXoy ^ etvai xai Sixaiov xai r’ aXXa aru. — True phi- 
lofophers he chara(Sterizes thus : ras avia ixasa ^soiiasvHs 
xai an xalara aura uaavlus ovla. — Again, in the begin- 
ning of the following book, he defines philofophers oi ra 
an KO^Ia t' avia uaavlas Swa^tEvoi slpairlieSai,— Xhe 

terms, in which he deferibes the unphilofophic, deferve 
our particular attention : t» ov 7 ®> exa^a eve^/aevoi ms 
’yvevasa/s , xai /adSev tvapyes £v *4'VX? i'Xpvlis nsapaitiyiaa,— 

Again, (P. 486.) fpeaking of the turn of mind to be e;f- 
peCfed in a philofbpher, he fays, Ev-M-^Tpov apa xai iv^apiv 
ZrHuiMv Toir aXKois Siavoiav <pvati, ssri t»iv t« ov7®* 
lOsav Ex»5tt TO avlo^ves, svayuyov nsapi^n.—Hy the two laft 
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The Timaeus of Plato is derived from the 
treatife of Timseus the Locrian concerning 
the foul of the world. In this 'treatife the 
pattern (■srocpxS'et'yfiac) is called /^eas and 
the idea and the fpecific form, which was 
eternal and co-exiftent with uAij, matter, but 
diftindt from and oppolite to it. • What was 
formed at the creation by the conjundlion of 
thefe two, is called their offspring (ra ex 
rv\m tKyovo^. Information concerning thefe 
three is attained by three different ways— 
concerning idea or fpecific form, by the mind 
according to knowledge — concerning elemen- 
tal matter, by fpurious reafoning {\oyttrfiu 
vo6u), fo called, becaufe it does not arrive at 
that certainty and precifion, which are at- 
tained by abftra£t reafoning — concerning their 
offspring, particular material objeds, pro- 
duced by the union of fpecific form with ele-. 
mental matter, by fenfation and opinion. 

We are to underfland, fays the philofopher, 
that, before the creation, there were Idea or 
abftrad form. Matter, and God the Creator. 
Now God faw matter affuming fpecific form 
iSixv) and changing, in all ways indeed, 
but diforderly. He was therefore delirous of 

‘ cited pafTages it appears, that the terms iha and znxpg- 
are ufed to exprefs abftradl ideas. Agreeable to 
this is the account, which Diogenes Laertius gives of the 
philofophy of Plato : Erj oe ruv etSav gy Ixayov aiSiov te 
> tai vorj/M, xai tap©' rn%is a'lra.&es’ Sia xai (pviaiv »v <pvffet, 
xas i^eas syavai xj-Oansq ‘mafaietyf/ia^x’ to, S’ reuflcus 
EoucEvai, mtluy otMuutAtflx n<i(l£fula, TlXaluv. P. 73. 

bring- 
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bringing it to order, of converting it from it’s 
indeterminate ftate, and of making it deter- 
minate — that there might be diftindtions of 
bodies, and that they might not receive un- 
diredted changes. 

Let us now confider Plato’s defcription of 
the pattern. He fays, that it contained within 
itfelf all intelligible animals ; as this world 
contains us and all other living creatures. For 
God, defiring to make this world relemble, 
as much as poflible, the moft beautiful of 
intelligibles, which was in all refpedls per- 
fedl, made it one vifible animal, having within 
it all correfponding animals, according to it’s 
nature. If due allowance be made for the 
peculiar language of the Pythagorean ahd Pla- 
tonic fchools i nothing can be more plain, 
than that the pattern fignifies no more than 
the abftradt idea, according to which the uni- 
verfe was formed, with parts in the one an- 
fwering to parts in the other *. 

Ariftotle (Natur. Aufc. L. II. C. in.) dif- 
tinguiflies the caufes of things into four kinds : 
Firft, the fubjedt matter, as brafs in the com-: 
pofition of a ftatue, &c. Secondly, the fpe- 
cific or generic form. Thirdly, the author. 
Fourthly, the final caufe.The terms, in which 
he defcribes the fecond kind, or fpecific and 
generic forms, are thefe, to xa< to vx- 


* N(m7®- tvttyn xo(TM©< to tb ^aivopiEvs tbS'e apy^rwaVy 
lisaii aopxloit (rojaflEir asTreq bt®- auixxtnv opa%ts, 

Philo Jud. De Cohfus. Ling. P. 345. Paris. 

paSvyfix 
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58 T I M iE U S. 

fu^uyfAu' (tuto S'es’iv 0 Xoyog 0 th, ti ijv, stvai) 
jicu TOL rvTH yevij. 

With refpedt to the nature of the foul of 
the univerfe, it may be proper, firft, to ob- 
ferve, that mind and foul do not fignify two 
diftindl independent exiftences, as fome have 
fuppofed. fvxv* foul» when confidered fe- 
parately, fignifics the principle of life : Nkj, 
mind, the principle of intelligence. Or, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, (Plat. Quaeft. P. 1015). 
foul is the caufe and beginning of motion, 
and mind of order and harmony with rcfpedb 
to motion *. Together they fignify an in- 
telligent foul (svva; which is fometimes 

called a rational foul ^oytari ) . Hence, 

when the nature of the foul is not in queftion, 
the word ipvxv is ufed to exprefs both. Thus 
in the Phasdo, P. 79. the foul is faid 

fometimes to ufe the body for the examina- 
tion of things (tw cufio^t ■srpotr^p^ou tig ro 
CKO’TTtiv Ti) } at which times, according to the 
principles of Plato, it forms confufed and 
imperfect notions of things, and is involved 
in error. But, when it examines things by 
itfelf, it arrives at what is pure and always 
exifting, and immortal and uniform, and is 
free from error. Here the highefl: operations 
pf vug, mind, are indifputably attributed to 


* 'ivx'n yag atria xirnvius xai oipyjn, vus St ra^tais xai 
‘'evii^u'MS 'Btpi xivriffiv, 

« Ariftotle, 
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Arlftotle, defcribing tpu^Vf foul, fays, that 
during anger, confidence, defire, &c. it par- 
ticipates with the body ; but that the aft of 
underftanding belongs peculiarly to itfelf 
Again, he fays, Plato in the Timaeus, in the 
fame manner as Empedocles, makes the foul 
out of the elemental principles of things j for 
that like is known by like ■f. Soon after he 
fays, that foul has in it a principle both of 
motion and of knowledge J . 

It is evident, that ■srceu ro^e or xoa-fio^, here 
treated of by Plato, is the fyftem of heaven 
and earth, and of the feveral natures con- 
tained in them §. And that vug xeu 
xariix is, as Cicero expreffes it, vis qusedam 
fentiens, quae eft toto confufa mundo, per- 
forming the fame funftions in the great body 
of the univerfe at large, that human fouls do 
in our bodies, giving life and motion to it’s 
feveral parts, direfting thofe motions with 
confummate wifdom, and communicating dif- 
ferent portions of it’s effence to the different 
beings, that are contained within the bounds 

* ^atverai Se rcuv wX«s’<uv hSev avev aaifJMlos Tsaayjnw bSe 
wojEiv, o»ov, opyi^s<r9ai, ^xppm, £Wi0i/fAHv, o\us ai(j9ayt<s6ai. 
ix,a\i^a S’ EoixEV iSiov to vo«v. Ylepi L. !• C. I. 

t Xov ai/7ov rponov ev ra 'Tit/.xiu Ib.Tr ;- -xr.v ex 

T&iv foi^Hwv ssoiH' yivuaxeaQat yxq o/xsh j Cfj-oiyj. C. II. 

J Se xai xivw7»xov eSoxe* 4 "XT' '>'i'W/)i?ixov. 

Ibid. 

^ KoOjU,©' ptEV 8V Ef* av^jj-cc fS xpavti y-xi yoir xai reov ev 
TMToir ziepisyfifj.tvuv (pvciui. A rill. ilE/;r Kooptu. C. I. 
AviX©- yag 0 Xoyi^o//.sv©< o Sn^iiw^©-* 5 Se EooptEv^ 
xai yiyvo/xEv©- «»£( o xojjixor. Stobsei Ecl. Phy. L. I. C. I. 

of 
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of it’s all-comprebending circumference; thus 
effecting and maintaining the variations of 
times and of feafons, the changes of orga- 
nized and unorganized matter, and the unin- 
terrupted fucceflion of animated and rational 
beings. The proof of the exiftence of this 
rational foul, animating and diredting the 
univerfe, was derived, as has been already 
obferved, from the obfervable fecundity of 
nature, and the order and harmony of it’s 
parts and motions. 

■ That ■5Ta:i/ ToSs or Kaa-fiog was not eternal a 
parte ante is manifeft from the whole tenor 
of the relation. We have the reafoning of 
the Creator concerning this future God, be- 
fore he was created {Xcyio-fiog Qeit zrspi rov 
ta-cropcei/ov &£oy). We have a diredl affertion of 
the creation of it {Six Srj tov ’kayKrpt.ov rovlt^ vttv 
fjiev ev O’vvis'xg, to •srtev 

^vvETeKjKivB-o). Oil account of this reafoning 
having conftituted a mind in a foul and a 
foul in a body, he corripofed the whole.-— 
Thus this world was made by the providence 
of God an animated and intelligent being 

(^^UOV £ft^\JX°>' iVliSV Ts). 

Nay, the philofcpher does not even flop 
here, but lays before us the order of the work 
and the particulars of the compolition ; the 
refult of which is contained in the following 
words : Ata htx^x Tuvja evSai[jLova ^sov »ujo» 
eyei/ija-ajo. — Time is faid to have been made 
with it i that, having been made together. 
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they might alfo be diflblved together, if there 
ihould ever be a diflblution of them [Ivot u[/.x 
yfVfjGB^sg, afJt,a xai KvScixriv, av tstotb Kutrig avTuv 
yevTiTcu . — That it is not incapable of being 
dilTolved is clear from the declaration of the 
Creator to the Gods, whom he ftiles 0so< 
Qeuv : Every thing, that has been compadted, 
is diflbluble. Wherefore, fince you have 
been made, you are not immortal (to fnv w 
Si] Sedsv wxv, Xvjov — Si d kou e-srenre^ yeysvija-de, 
adxvxToi f*ev sj-s).— Itis manifeft likewile 

from the terms, in which to ts-xv, the uni- 
verfe itfelf, is deferibed in the treatife of Ti- 
mxus the Locrian : tutov eiroiBi ^bov yBvyxjov^ 

HTTCKX (pdxpijirOliLBVOV VT7 XX\U XITIU, B^U TU U\^0t 
(ruvJfTxyptBvx d'ex, bittckx SyXero xijjov StxXuBv. 

P. 94. 

It will be proper to repeat here an obfer- 
vation, which was made at the beginning of 
the examination of the Parmenides. Plato 
in the Timseus, as well as in that Dialogue, 
is unwilling to make himfelf or Socrates re- 
fponhble for the truth of the dodlrines, which 
are maintained in it. He therefore does not, 
according to his ufual cuftom, advance them 
as the fentiments of Socrates ; but attributes 
them to another, for whofe credit he is not 
fo much concerned. He moreover does not 
pretend, that the knowledge of them was at- 
tained by the principles of reafon but he 
founds their truth upon the authority of tra- 
dition. 
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This obfervation will ferve to explain a 
circumftancc, which muft otherwife appear 
very extraordinary. The real opinion of Plato' 
concerning the eternity of the world has 
been much controverted at different periods 
of time. If the Timaeus reprefented the ge- 
nuine fentiments of Plato, it would be im- 
poffible for any rational doubts to be enter- 
tained upon the fubjedt. For this Dialogue 
not only contains the moft exprefs declara- 
tions, that the world had a beginning, but 
alfo explains the nature of the different parts, 
of which it was compofed j and flates the 
order, in which they were at firft feverally 
created, and afterwards compadled. But if 
we confider him in this Dialogue as only re- 
prefenting the fentiments of another, without 
intending to pledge himfelf abfolutely for the 
truth of them j nothing decifive and incon- 
trovertible can be derived from this Dialogue 
for fettling the controverfy. 

In this Dialogue the Creator, who exifled 
eternally, is diftinguifhed from the intelligent 
foul of the world, which, we are told, was 
adlually created, though prior in time and fu- 
perior in dignity to the body of grofs matter, 
which it animates and modifies. This in- 
telligent foul is generally conlidered by the 
ancients as the principle and fource of life 
and intelligence, and the fupporter of order 
and harmony in the univerfe ; and therefore 
in all ordinary cafes an inveftigation of the 
’ nature. 
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nature and origin of things ufually terminates 
in it. 

Minutius Felix informs us, that the God 
of Pythagoras was detcribed in terms of the 
fame import: Pythagorae Deus eft animus, 
per univerfam rerum naturam commeans & 
intentus ; ex quo etiam animalium omnium 
vita capiatur. Oftav. C. xix. 

Recourfe was feldom had to any other be- 
ing, except to account for the origin of the 
univerfe in oppofitlon to thofe, who main- 
tained, that it exifted from eternity. They, 
who alTerted, that the univerfe was created, 
were under the neceffity of providing a Crea- 
tor. But they feldom made any dther ufe of 
him, than juft to account for the origin of 
the world. Hence Plato excufes himfelf 
from enlarging upon the nature and attributes 
of this fupreme Being, by faying, that it is 
difficult to dlfcover the. maker and father of 
this univerfe ; and when he has been difeo- 
vered, it is impoflible to declare him to all : 
Tov fA.sv vv 'ZB’oisjJijv xui ■2srctjtfta, tis^e th 
evpEtv Ti epyovy kxi tu cy)x, etf -sravjaf xouvotjev 
>^eyEtv. Timae. P. 28. In this cafe, however, 
the foul of the world, the principle of life 
and intelligence, the fupporter of the fuccef- 
fion of beings, and the maintainer of order 
in the univerfe, held only the fecond place. 
Whereas, on the other hypothecs, this fame 
principle is held to be the firft caufe. 
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What Origen fays of the Stoics and Pla- 
tonics is perfeftly agreeable to this: The 
Greeks affirm, that the whole world is a 
God : the Stoics, that it is the firft God : 
the Platonics, that it is the fecond *. The 
Stoics maintained the eternity of the world. 
They had therefore occafion to account for 
no more than the fucceffion of beings, and 
the wifdom and order, with which the affairs 
of the univerfe were conduced. For this 
the foul of the world was fufficient, and was 
efleemed their firft God. The Platonics de- 
rived moft of their opinions from the Tima?us, 
in which the dexftrine of a Creator is taught. 
He therefore was neceflarily the firft God> 
and the foul of the world could occupy only 
the fecond place of dignity in this fyftem. 
An attention to this diftindtion will ferve to 
account for that apparent inconfiftency in the 
principles of Plato, to which Cicero makes 
Velleius tlie Stoic object. De Nat.' Deor. L. I. 
C. XII. 

It would be eafy to produce a great num- 
ber of inftances from the writings of Plato, 
Cicero, and others, in. fupport of what is 
here laid down. But, as on any fuppofition 
it is equally impoffible to difeover in this 
Dialogue the do.dtrine of the Holy Trinity ; 


* or, ro-j o\6v xoff^tov XtyMtv Mxi ©£o», Sroiixo* 

tiiv Tov T!ptJlo\' .01 3 ’ xTre -roy oBvitpoi. Contra 

Cehlim. L. V. P. 235. Ed. Spencer. Cant. 1677. 
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it would lead me too far from the immediate 
fubjedl of my enquiry to dwell any longer 
Upon this topic. For the fame reafon, b6- 
caufe I would not meddle with any thing', 
that is not immediately and neceflkrily con- 
nedted with my fubjeft, I have declined en- 
tering into the controverfy concerning Plato’s 
opinion of the nature and mode of the fub- 
liftence of ideas. Whether it be determined, 
that Plato taught, that they fubfilled notion- 
ally or fubftantially in the divine intelledl ; 
the decifion, I conceive, will not of itfelf 
tend in the ilighteft degree to prove Plato’s 
doftrine to have been, that the intelledt is 
perfonally diftindt from the fupreme Being, 
to whom it belongs. Still lefs, if poffible, 
can the queftion be affedted by any other hy- 
pothelis concerning the nature and mode of 
the fubfiftence of ideas. 

Having examined all the principal paf- 
fages, which are produced from the writings 
of Plato, to prove, that he was ^acquainted 
with the dodlrine of three hypoftafes in ’the 
divine nature ; and having fhevvn, as I con- 
ceive, that none of them, in their true and 
genuine fignification, do adtually countenance 
the hypothefis j 1 will endeavour to invefti- 
gate the fubjedt farther, and trace out the 
origin and progrefs of the opmion in later 
times. . ' ’ ' . ' ’ . 
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0/*^iifORIGlNtf«</PROGRES$^Mf OPINION' 

PLATONIC TRINITY. 


OEVERAL fefts of Pagan Philofophy in 
a manner derived their origin from the 
fchool of Plato, yet no one of them, whe- 
ther it profefled to adopt his opinions in 
the whole, or only in part, either affirmed 
or denied this article, which, if it had been 
really maintained by Plato, muft have held 
fo diftinguifhed a place among his tenets. 
Even Cicero has taken no notice of this ftrik- 
ing peculiarity ; though he not only was a 
paflionate admirer and imitator of Plato, but 
alfo made it the chief employment of his lat- 
ter days to tranfpofe into the Roman language 
the moft important doftrines and reafonings 
of the feveral fedts of Grecian Philofophy. 
This profound filence is too remarkable and 
too general to be attributed to chance. Nei- 
ther the high eftimation, in which the writ- 
ings of Plato were held, nor the penetration 
and induftry of the many learned men, who 
either propagated or avowedly deviated -from 
his opinions, will permit us for a moment to 
fuppole, that this article could have been 
wholly overlooked, or regarded as a circum- 
ftance of no moment. 

If 
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If this opinion cannot be found in the 
writings of Plato, and is not attributed to 
him by the fubfequent philofophers of Greece 
and Rome ; it is of importance to inveftigate, 
by what means it gained admiffion among 
men. For this purpofe it will be neceffary 
to examine at large the writings of Philo, an 
Hcllenift Jew, who ftudied at Alexandria. 
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An Enquiry into the Doctrines of 

P H I L O J U D ^ U S. 

Num confes igitur fubtiliore ratione opus eflc ad ha^c re- 
.felleuda ? Nam mentem, fidenij fpem, virtutem, ho^ 
norem, viftoriam, (alutera, concordiajn> castcraque ejuf- 
modi, rerum vim habere videmus, non Deomm. 

Cic. De Nat. Deor. L. III. C. 24. 

T)EFORE I enter upon this enquiry, I 
wifh to remark, that it is confined en- 
tirely to the opinions of Philo himfelf. I do, 
not mean to determine any thing about the 
doctrines of the Jews relative to the divine 
nature in the time of Philo : though all ex- 
pofitions of them, which are founded upon 
different interpretations of Philo, muft, as 
far as they depend upon fuch interpretations, 
be affected by my reafonings, if they be al- 
lowed to be valid. Lead of all would I have 
it fuppofed, that I mean to deny, that many 
paffages of the Old Teftament refer to the 
iecond perfon of the evcr-blelfed Trinity ; 
when I deny, that Philo’s interpretations of 
them have any fuch reference. 

A diftinguifhed * writer upon this fubjeA 
has affirmed, that Philo was not a Platonift. 
if he had meant by this alfertion, that Philo 

* ♦ 'Allix’s Judgment of the Jewifli Church. P. 354* 

' '' f did 
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did not adopt all the opinions of Plato, it 
inuft have been admitted. For it was fcarcely 
poflible for him to do this, without aban- 
doning the religion of his fathers, \yhich, 
with all his bias towards philofophy, he does 
not app^r to haye entertained any thought 
of dping. But the author, to whom I refer, 
goes farther. He fays, Philo had been fo 
little acquainted with Plato’s works, that he 
brings fome of Plato’s opinions upon the cre- 
dit of Arifcotle *. It is a queftion of words, 
whether he lliould be called a Platonift or an 
Ecleftic ; becaufe h? did not abandon Judaifm, 
and, embracing all the ‘ opinions, prove his 
dodlrines by the authority of Plato. But it 
is of importance to the prefent enquiry to 
fliew, that Philo, was fo well acquainted with 
the principles of Plato, that he made great 
ufe of them in his own theological works. 

Philo has adopted Plato’s divifion of things 
into the two great clafles, Intelligibles and Sen- 
libles [voriT^e. Koci uKrQiiTet) , the former of which 
he charatlerizes in the language of Plato, as 
always the fame in their properties and rela- 
tions (ae< Kciloi Tx XXI ucrxrjjug But 

the latter he ftates, on the contrary, to be 
fubjedl to perpetual changes [■srxv yxg to 
xit6hto» sv ysvea-ei xxi fttTxCoXxig, xSeTTore xxlx 
jx xvjx ov. riept Koa-fJi,. P. 2). Like him in 
Philebus, he calls the ftars living and intel- 

* I prefvime, he alludes to what Philo .fays, Tlept 
Kc(J/x. P. 9/j.i, Ed. Turneb. et Hoefchel. Par. J640. 

G 4 ligent 
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79 Doctmnej 9F PHILO JUD^US. 

ligent beings ts e<m/ Xsyo^eu km }^u& 

vo€pa. P. 16)} where likewife he fays, that 
man derives his ideas of mufic and virtue 
which confifts in well-harmonized afFeftions, 
from the harmony that is confpicuous in the 
works of creation. From this men, who 
were formed after them, infcribed on their 
own fouls, and delivered down the moft nc- 
celfary and moft profitable rules of life (»<p' 
ijf ot fierce Tuvjoi atvdpuvot, ypaeipocfitvoi TMf eoevjuv 
ava.'yKMOTccji'ir km u<peXifie^«jrjv 

Tw /Q<w nroipe^o<rav. P. 17). In conformity 
with this doftrine, he ftyles wifdom a well- 
harmonized and completely mulical fymphony 
of virtues {^tvupfio^cv km ■srocfifuscrov <rv[i(pt>ivtetf 
apeluv. Htpi AfotXexT. P. 326). In the 
fame language he deferibes vicious folly to be 
an inharmonious, difeordant, untuneful fym- 
phony [otVBCpfAOfOV KM eKfieXn) KM XfA,WOV (TVfl(pU- 

vixv. P. 322). Again, as Plato in his Ti- 
mzeus calls time an image of eternity, fb 
Philo calls eternity the archetyp? and pat- 
tern of time {apye-niTzov tk km wxpxhiy- 
fix xiuiv, ri£p< T» on cejpewT to Qeiov. P. 298). 

But, above all, it is moft evident, that he 
had the Timxus of Plato in his eye, when 
he wrote his treatife of the Creation of the 
World, and that he grounded his explana- 
tions upon the fame principles. Thus, hav- 
ing divided things into intelligible, which are 
eternal, unchangeable and permanent j and 
fenfible, which are generated, are changeable 


■1 ' 
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and fleeting ; he enquires, whether the world 
had a beginning. This queftion he anfwers 
as reldily as Plato did, and upon the fama 
principle : Since it is vifible and the obje<S of 
lenfe, it mufl; have been made (e7re< w opccj@* 
Ti Koci oSe o xoarf^.^, avxyxeutag av eiij 

Kui yevyiT®^). This is precifely the reafon, 
which was before afligned by Plato in Ti- 
tnasus for the world’s having had a begin- 
ning ; It was made j for it is vilible and tan- 
gible, and has a body, that is, a body of grofs 
matter {ysyovey’ opotj^j yx^ utt}^ ts £$•* kou 

rufix 

Again Philo tells us, that God forefaw, 
that an imitation could not be beautiful with- 
out a beautiful pattern j and that nothing 
material was faultlefs, which had not been 
framed according to an archetype and intel- 
ligible idea. On this account, when he re- 
folved to create this vifible world, he firft 
modelled the intelligible one, that by this 
incorporeal and moft divine pattern, he might 
conftrudl the material world *. This mate- 
rial 


* 0 ©£®< are ©e®-, Sti (iiii.’nfj.a xaXov uk a» 

«o?e ysvoiTO xaXa sra^aSoy/Aa?©-', ttie rt rue amMut 

«vi/iraiTiov, o /AT) u/j©' apytlumoe xai vot;9t!V t&eae amttyLa- 
viitSt), CbXTiflEif Tov bpaloe th7«vj *o<x/aov ir,f/.iupynaai, mpo- 
ei,erWH tov vot)7ov, Iva x/jeo/aev®- aauit/.alu xai ^eoeiSeaWu 
zjapaieiyiJi,ah, tov aufj.aliMe aTlepyaavirai. P. 3. In this 
paitage he clearly had in his eye the following one of 
Plato upon the fame fubjedl in the Dialogue above-men- 
tioncd. '0*8 /AEV «v ae 0 iripi,i»py^, to icala ^avla 

*X<>v «Ei, raitilu net zifoayjputJi.ee®' zaapahtyputlt, 

me 
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rial world, which was to be the image oT the 
intelligible, was to contain as many kinds of 
fenfible beings, as there were intelligibles in 
the pattern *. This intelligible world, ac^ 
cording to Philo, was compofed of ideas. 
It is not allowable, he laid, to affirm, or 
fuppofe, that it fublifted in any place. But 
we lhall know, where it did fubfift, by pur-f 
fuing the analogy of things in ourfelves •f't 
When a city is to be built for fome great princ? 
or potentate, a man, well inftrufted in ar- 
chitecture, comes forward, and, having ex- 
amined the lituation, £rft deferibes within 
himfelf alrooft all the parts of the city that 
is to be built, temples, places of exercife* 
courts of jullice, market-places, harbours, 
docks, &c. Then having received the types 
of each of them in his mind, as in wax, he 
frames an intelligible city, and (lamps the 
images of the feveral parts on his memory, 
To this model he looks, when he begins to 


T»)V iStav xai JtT/ctfiiv avspyaf^riTai, xaKov avuyxrtf urul 
tmcfltKiiaBai Tsav i S' av sir to ysyov®-, zsapaSayi^i^i 

Z!poaj(j>uiJ.iv®', B xaKov. P. 28. 

• ripeaSvIcpn nitihpov areijcovjfff/.*, Toaavla vsspis^fylci 
Miudvra yew, ooaorff tv sxsivy vorfla. This is evidently 
taken from the defeription, which Plato gave of the pat-; 
tern, according to which the Creator formed the prefent 
world : ra yaj Sn v'WjTa Exeivo £v eocvlu zsipiKa^ov 

oo£ 0 xoeiJ.<% r,(j.a.s, 00* T£ aX>M ’^pcjj.i/.ali 

Oi/VcrTjxsv hpatlx, 

t I’ov Xe ek toj'/ iCccov ei/ve^colx xony-ov £v roTcv nv< >.£7fH 
V V-TTOJOEIV, B &£P11T0V‘ Tj 5’ ufEfUKtV, eiSO/AlBuc, ‘^pipxXO^uB'n- 
•ailes Eixovt Tin Twv jcaj’ r./juy, 

execute 
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DocTBittcs OF PHILO JUDjEUS. 73 

pxecute his well-arranged plan with ftone and 
wood, making the material fubftances lik& 
each of the incorportal ideas. Something of 
this kind muft we conceive of God, who, 
having purpofed to build a capital city, firfl: 
imagined the types of it ; of whidh he con- 
ftituted the intelligible world, and theb ufetf 
it as a pattern, when he finilhed the fenfible 
world. As therefore the city, predelineated 
in the architcdl, had no external place, but 
was damped upon the mind of the artift ; iii 
the fame manner alfo the world compofed of 
ideas cannot have' any other place than the 
jdivih'e intelledt, which arranged it. 

Having difcQurfed a little upon the caufe 
of God’s creating the world, he returns to 
his analogy. If, fays he, any one would ufe 
plain words, unadorned by figures, he would 
fay, that the intelligible world is nothing elfe. 
but the * inteliedl of God, while he was now 
making the world. For the intelligible city 
is nothing elfe but the reafoning of the ar- 
chitedl, while he is now projedfing to build 
the material ci^. 

The plain meaning of all this is, that the 
divine Being, when he purpofed to create the 
world, firft conceived ideas of the feveral 


* If the reader wifhes to fee a complete fpecihien of 
the exertiqns of a fubtll genkis in fupport of d fyftem, 
)ct him look into Norris’s Theory of the Ideal or Intel-; 
liglble World. He tvill there fee, how much that inge- 
nious writer, aided by St. Aiiguftin and Malebranche, 
could extract from this doctrine. 

, parts. 
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74 Doctrines or PHILO JUDjEUS. 

parts, of which it was to confift. Thefe ideas 
he formed into one plan, and thus conftituted 
the intelligible world. This he ufed as a pat* 
tern in his creation of the material world, 
which he made to correfpond with it in every 
particular, the feveral fubftances, which com- 
pofed the one, anfwering to the feveral ideas, 
which compofed the other. It is not allow- 
able to affert or fuppofe, that this intelligible 
world, thus compofed of ideas, had a real 
and external exiftence, as fome philofophers 
may have maintained. It was no more than 
the ideal plan in the intelledt of the Creator j 
in the fame manner as the ideal plan of a 
city, which is to be built, fubfifts only in 
the intelleft of the archited:, and has no ex- 
iftence external to it. So that, to ufe plain 
^language, the intelligible world is nothing elfe 
hut the reafoning of God, when he was about 
to create the material world j juft as the in- 
telligible city was only the reafoning of the 
archited, when he was about to build a ma- 
terial city. 

He ufes the fame language in the third 
Book of the Life of Mofes, when he is fpeak- 
ing of the pattern of the tabernacle and the 
feveral parts of the furniture of it, which was 
ihewed to Mofes in the mount, and accord- 
ing to which he formed the earthly taber- 
nacle. The incorporeal ideas, which were 
imprefled upon his mind, ferved as a pattern, 

accord- 
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Doctrines of PHILO JUD^US. 75 

according to which he formed the material 
objeds *. 

Philo was not fatisfied with giving this ge- 
neral account of the nature of the intelligible 
world. He proceeded to ftate the principal 
parts of which it was compofed, and the 
order in which they were framed. Firft, 
the Creator formed in the intelligible world 
an incorporeal heaven and an invifible earth, 
and the idea of air, and a void : Then the 
incorporeal eflence of water, and breath or fpi- 
rit, and light which was alfo incorporeal and 
the intelligible pattern of the fun and of all 
the luminous ftars, that were to fubfift 
throughout the heaven. 

In his treatife Uept tk rig 0 run Qetuv ITpay- 
fiotjuy KXripovofi©^, he attributes the formation 
of things to the art of God {v rv ©sn rexvii — 
ie^i^pctapyiixe. P. $ 02 ). And again he ftyles na- 
ture the facred logos or reafon (puns — 0 tipos 

Xoyog, P. 506). 

If it had been the profelTed defign of Philo 
to guard againft the poffibility of annexing a 
diftindl perfonality to Aoyos ^nog or Aoyog 9 ^£», 
which I have rendered the divine in telleft and 

* Twv pcEXXov7a(v amli'KiiiiSau aawixxl»s iSsar rf 

■BT/;®' is sSei, am' apy^irtimn ypa(pni 

xat YorHuy zaapadetyuala/Y aia9r,Ta jj.iixnp>.a}a a jreixonaOwvai— o 
>i.£V Bv TB zsapaSnyfAoi®' eYtappayil^ero rrp Sfavoi^t TB 

vspo(pr,r>t, Sia^cuypapKfA.ev®' xai ■espoSiamXar/o/j.Fy'^ apavut 
UYcU aopxlots £iSeai‘ to S’ awor£X6<Tp!.a up®* rov rumoY 
»S«/*tBpyiiTO, iYamoixaT%[jiSya ras appayiSas T# tej^vitb rais 
Sfocpopois {Xtxats ufiats. 

the 
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the intelledl of God ; I do not fee, how he 
could have ufed terms more precife or illuf- 
trations more appofite. 

Yer the author, to whom I before refer- 
red, has maintained, that the paflages in Philo 
■for the exiftence of the Aoyog, as a perfon cq- 
eternal with the Father, are fo evident, that 
they cannot be denied. Indeed he conceives 
them to be fo evident, that, though he has 
quoted abundantly upon the fame fubjedt from 
the Chaldee Paraphrafts, yet he refts the 
ys^eight of his caufe upon Philo, who, he fays, 

\yrit much larger and clearer than they did j 
and will contribute to explain fome of the 
quotations taken out of the Paraphrafes in 
ufe at Babylon and Jerufalem. P. 146.- 

However, notwith {landing this confidence- 
in the authority of Philo, and in the pro- 
priety of his own interpretations of his doc- 
trines; he makes fome conceflions, which 
detradt much from the efficacy of either the 
authority or the interpretation. “ After all, 
that I have alledged from Philo and the 
** Paraphrafes,” fays he, “ I do not pretend 
** to affirm, that they had as diftindl notions 
“ of the Trinity as we have ; nor do I deny, 

“ but that fometimes they put a different 
conftrudlion on the texts which we have \ 
“ cited in proof of this myftery : Nay, < I 
“.own that their ideas are often confufed 
“ when they fpeak of thefe things, and par-' 

“ ticularly they refer fometimes that to the 
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Doctrines of PHILO JUDAEUS. /jy 


“ fecond perfon which fhould be afcribed fo 
“ the third, and that to the third which pro- 
“ perly belongs to the fecond.” 

But this is not all. He allows, that Philo, 
in one inftance at lead:, fell into error by 
endeavouring to accommodate Mofes his no- 
,tions to the notions of a particular philofo- 
phy. P. 1 54. He next admits, that Philo, 
who had gathered his notions, as other Jews 
did, from reading the books of the OldTef- 
tament, together with their traditional inter- 
pretations, was not fo much a mailer of them, 
as to make them always confill with one 
another. In the next fentence he does not 
deny, that Philo was not conftant to himfelf. 
P. 155, 156. Indeed he could not deny this ; 
as he had himfelf before charged him with 
inconfiftency, in making God, when he was 
engaged in his work of creation, addrefs him- 
felf (De Confufione Ling. P. 349.) to the 
angels, and employ them as alliftants in his 
work. P. 1 28, 129. 

An animated and ingenious * writer of the 
prefen t day, who has trodden boldly in the 

fteps 

* Whitaker in his Hiftory of Arianifm — Without en- 
tering into the general merits of the queftion’difculTed 
by this learned author, I beg leave to make a remark upon 
his interpretation of a pailage of Scripture, which ap- 
pears to me not to be well founded. St. Matthew, xxii. 
34. tells us, that, when our Saviour had anfwered the en- 
fnaring queftion of the Sadducees concerning the refur- 
redtion, the Pharifees alfo aflembled, and put a queflion 
to him on their part. St. Mark, xli. 28. informs us, that 
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7^ Doctrines of PHILO JUDAEUS. 

fteps of Allix, and enforced the fame mode 
®f interpretation with great energy, has been 
obliged. In fnpport of that mode, to impute 
to Philo not only exertions of his fancy at 
the expence of his judgment, P. 36, but alfo 
a fpirit of fubtilizing 6ei/2g into power^ and of 
dividing the logos in two. P. j 07. 

I readily 


the Pharifce, who put the queftion, was a Scribe. But 
Mr. W. aflerts, that thefe Scribes were outwardly Pha- 
rifecs and inwardly SadduCecs, that they came in to the 
aid i.f the baffled Sadducecs, and that uur Saviour alluded 
to this repugnance between their external profeflion and 
internal fentiments, when he addreded this queftion to 
them, “ What think ye of Chrift ? Whofe fon is he ?” 

1 oifl'ent from this explanation for the following rea- 
fons. P'irft, Neither of the Evangelifts, who mention 
the tranfadfion, give any diredb intimation, that they were 
inwardly Sadducecs. They call them limply either Pha- 
rifees or Scribes. Secondly, St. Mark fays, that the 
Scribe, who put the queftion to Jefus, knew, that he 
had anfwered the Sadducecs properly (eiJa/r, Jti xaXo/r 
avToir amxpJin). This he would not have known or 
have thought, if he had been a Sadducee. Thirdly, St. 
Mark fays, that Jefus, perceiving that the Scribe who 
had alked him the queftion, replied intelligently [yHvey^s), 
faid to him, T'hou art not far from the kingdom of God. 
Fourthly, St. Mark fays, that Chrift, as he was teach- 
ing publicly in the Temple, aiked. Plow fay the Scribes^ 
that Chrift is the fon of David ? Whereby it feems to be 
implied, not merely, that it was the opinion of thofc 
particular men then prefent ; but that it was the efta- 
blilhed opinion of thcDodlors of the Law. Fifthly, the 
queftion is put by Sc. Luke, xx. 41. in terms ftill more 
general : How fay they, that Chrift is David’s fon ? By 
this it may be intimated, that it was the received opinion 
of the Jews in general at that lime. Mr. Whitaker 
fuppofes, that a difference between the opinion of the 

Scribes 
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I readily allow, that Philo’s interpretations 
of Scripture are generally very fanciful i- and 
that his works exhibit a curious mixture of 
Pagan philofophy and Rabbinical learning.' 
But I am perfuaded, that many of thofe in- 
confiftencies, and all that fpirit of fubtilizing 
being into power, with which he has been 


Scribes and that of the people at large is intimated by the 
Evangelift, Mark xii, 37. when he fubjoins, “ the corn* 
mon people heard him gladly.” It is furely taking too 
much for granted to maintain, that our Saviour’s reafons 
would not have been able to work convidfion in the peo- 
ple, unlefs they had been “ confentaneous to all their no- 
tions of the Meffiah.” P. 410. It is fully as natural to 
fuppofe, that the common people, not having fpcculated 
fo much upon the fubjeft, and being lefs enflaved by pre- 
conceived opinions and rooted prejudices, were more 
open to conviifion, and more ready to ‘ acknowledge the 
juftnefs of his reafonings. St. Mark vi. 20. ufes the fame 
exprellion, when he fpeaks of the manner, in which He- 
rod heard John the Baptifl ; in which paflage it is fcarcely 
to be conceived, that he has any allufion to Herod’s pre- 
conceived opinions. Again, in the Afts of the App- 
ftles, xvii. II. it is faid, that the Bereans received the 
word with all readinefs of mind (/xsra zsxims raqo 9 vi/,ixs). 
Yet this word, which they thus received, appears to have 
been fo far from being confentaneous to all their previous 
notions of the Mefiiah, that they fearched the Scriptures 
daily, to fee, whether thofe things were fo. Sixthly,’ 
Thefe men muft have been very ihallow pretenders in- 
deed; if, when a queAion of that kind was afked them 
in public by a perfon, whom they had obvioufly been en- 
deavouring to enfnare, they fliould immediately return an 
anfwer according to their concealed opinions and not 
according to their outward profeffion. Without there- 
fore forming a precife opinion of the fyftem maintained 
by the learned author, I think he can derive no fupport 
for it from the tranfa^ion in queilion. 

H charged. 
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So Dbctukbi ot PHILO JUD^US. 

^Jiarged, are not juftly to be imputed to him, 
but t9 his interpreters, who have net attend- 
ed to the avowed defign of his writings, and 
to the principles, which he laid down for the 
accomplifliment of that defign. 

The defign itfelf he declares explicitly in 
bis Treatife Uipi , ^vyx^a-Bus AtotXsftjuv ; in 
which he undertakes to ihew, that under the 
literal narrative is contained a moral or fpi- 
rltual meaning, which is to be confidered as 
the*true fenfe, the other being only a Iha- 
dow *. After he had gone through the whole 
of his explanation j Thefe, fays he, are my 
opinions. Others, following the plain and 
obvious meaning of the words, think, that 
the origin of the Greek and Barbarian lan- 
guages is here deferibed. I do not cenfurc 
them. Perhaps they alfo give a true account. 
I would, however, exhort them not to reft 
in it, but to pafs on to the figurative inter- 
pretations, and afi'ure themfelves, that the 
literal circumftances recorded in the Scrip- 
tures are, as it were, fiiadows of bodies, but 

, • Origen adopted from Philo the principle of allego- 
rizing the Scriptures. His account of it is thus rendered 
by his tranflator : Cum ergo dc his talibus & horum ilmi- 
libus Spiritui Sandlo eil'et intentio illupiinare fandias ani- 
mas, quae fc myfterio dederant veritatis jf fecundo loco 
habetur ille proipedtus, ut propter eos, qui vel non pof- 
fent vel nollent huic fe labor! atque indullrise tradere, quo 
haec tanta & talia doceri vel agnofeere mercrentur, invol- 
veret & occultaret fermonibus ufitatis fub prxtextu hif- 
torix cujufdam &c narrationis rcrum vifibiliutn arcana 
myllcria. llt/'i L. iV. C. n. 
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Doctrines or PHILO JUD^US. 8t 

tliat the qualities Indicated by them are the 
things, which in reality fubfift. P. 348. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that a man, who 
deals in fuch fubtilties, fhould occafionally 
vary in the degrees of his refinements.. He 
may alfo naturally be expedited to be fome- 
times led into a feeming inaccuracy of ex- 
preffion, by his having in fome refpedts adopt- 
ed the fentiments and in more refpedts the 
expreffions of Plato. But it is not fo natural 
to fuppofe, that he fhould argue upon con- 
tradiftory principles, which are generally the 
refult of cooler judgment and more delibe- 
rate confideration. Nor is it quite fo cufto- 
mary for a writer to fubtilize being into power, 
as it is to perfonify pdwer, and by fo doing 
to invert it with a figurative being. 

But whatever judgment may be formed of 
thefe obfervations, every body, I think, muft 
allow, that Philo himfelf is the bert ex- 
plainer of his own principles j and that thofe, 
which he has exhibited in his cooler mo- 
ments, murt be the genuine interpretations 
of them, how extravagantly foever he may 
feem to have refined upon them in the fervor 
of his imagination. 

I have already rtiewn, how careful he was 
to inculcate upon his readers in the beginning 
of his treatife ri8p< Koerfio-ff. that xo<rfji,o( vorHou 
which he placed in the intelledl of the Deity, 
and which he fometimes denominated the di- 
vine intellcft, meant nothing more than the 
H 2 abftradlJ 
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klrftradi defign or the reafon of God, when 
he purpofed to create the world } and was 
fimilar to the plan of a city formed in the 
mind of an architect. Moft of the authors 
who have written upon this fubjeiff, inftead 
of taking this declaration as a guide, when 
they examine what Mr. Whitaker calls the 
exertions of his fancy at the expence of his 
judgment, have colledled a multitude of de- 
tached palTages feemingly attributing a diredl 
perfonality and agency to the Xoyof, and have 
applied the conclufions, deduced from them, 
to what they call an explanation of this clear 
and explicit declaration. I fhall therefore 
take the fcveral appellations, by which the 
Logos has been denominated, and confider a 
few inftances under each, which may ferve 
to explain all others of the fame clafs. 

Firft, we will confider it as being the 
image of God {(ixm) and the fhadow ot God 
(<rx/a). Philo has explicitly declared, in the 
explanation of Befeleel, how kco-/*©^ foijt®., 
the intelligible world, the reafon or intellefl 
of God, the abflradl form of the univerfe, is 
entitled to thefe appellations. “ The fha- 
dow of God is his or reafon, vvhich 

he ufed as an inftrument or organ, when he 
made the world. This fliadow and image is 
alfo another archetype. For as God is the 
pattern of the image, which w'e have now 
called the fhadow j in the fame manner the 
image is the pattern of other things.” Hay- 
; . 8 _ 'ing 
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irig thus fhewn, that the- pattern and fhadow 
and image are relative terms, an 1 that «ccr/*ey 
yo57Tof, the intelligible world, which he alfo 
calls 0£K, and which is the pattern of 
the fenfible world, is alfo itfelf the fhadow 
or image of God ; he proceeds to fliew, in 
what fenfe it is the fhadow. “ The wifeft 
philofophers have maintained, that it is from 
the world and it’s parts and their powers, 
that we mufl: derive our conception of it’s 
author. For if a perfon fhould fee a houfe, 
a city, a temple, or any other building, con- 
ftrufted with their feveral parts harmonizing 
with each other, he would form a concep- 
tion of an artift. For he would fuppofe, that 
thofe things could not have been executed 
without fkill and a builder. So alfo, when 
a perfon has entered into this world, as into 
a very great houfe or city, and has beheld the 
heaven revolving in a circle, and all things 
contained within it ; and the planets and fixed 
liars moving harmonioufly, &c. — and more- 
over, living beings, mortal and immortal, 
and different kinds of plants and fruits ; he 
will truly reafon, that thofe things were not 
formed without perfedl art, but that God was 
arid is the difpofer of this univerfe. They, 
who reafon thus, have a conception of God 
by means of his lhadriw, forming a notion of 
the artift by means of his works. (AAAijyoj. 
L, II. P. 79). 

H 3 . . The 
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The plain meaning of this is, that the 
mind of man in it’s natural ftate, reprefented 
by Befeleel, is not able by it’s own ftrength 
to attain any idea of the Deity, but by con- 
templatbg thofe marks of his attributes, 
which he has imprelTed upon his works, 
Thefe exhibit an image, and refled: a Ihadow 
of the fupreme felf-exiftent being. But the 
perfed and thoroughly-purified mind, repre- 
fented by Mofes, which is initiated into the 
great myfteries, does not acquire it’s know- 
ledge of the author from the things that were 
made, of the permanent being from the Iha-» 
dow ; but, rifing above what was made, re- 
ceives a manifeft reprefen tation of him, fo 
as to derive from himfelf a conception of him 
and his fhadow, which was, his logos, and 
this world (efi<pounv tvapyij m aymtiTH 
vtt, us XV av}ov KujocXai^CoiVtn iccu Ttjv tTKitu! 
au]n, oTrej tov re koyov, Kxt rmh rov iwa> 
>»). 

This procefs of the underflandjng in trac- 
ing out the Deity through the fenfible and 
intelligible world is deferibed in a fimilar 
manner in his Treatife* nep Ko<r/xo^. P. 15. 

The mind, having traverfed fea and land, 
and furveyed the feveral natures, rifes into 
the air, and examines it’s feveral produdions 5 
whence it is carried higher, into the ether 
and the heavenly courfes of the ftars. Thence, 
led by a love of wifdom, it is elevated above 
; all fenfible, and advances to the intelligible 

c/Tence 
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cflence ; and, having contemplated in it the 
patterns and ideas of thofe fenfible things, 
which it faw here, furpafling beauty, it is 
feized with a fober ebriety, and grows frantic 
like the Corybantes, being filled with a dif- 
ferent and better delire and longing, by which 
it is conduced to the very higheft top of the 
intclligibles, and feems to proceed to the 
great king himfelf. But while it defires to 
lee him ; the pure and unmixed fplendors of 
heavenly light rulh forth as a torrent, fo as 
to darken the eye of the underftanding with 
their brightnefs.” 

Moreover, the Deity is faid to be attended 
by two lhadows, which are alfo called * 
powers DeAb. P.367, By means 

of thefe there is a threefold reprefentation of 
one fubjeft. Not that, properly fpeaking, 
there can be any lhadows of Godj but the 
term is ufed in a figurative fenfe to aflilt the 
illuftration of the fubjeft.— In the middle is 
the father of all, who is called, in the Holy 
Scriptures, the exiftent Being ; and on each 
hand are the oldeft and neareft powers of the 
exiftent being, which are denominated the 
creative and the regal powers. The creative 
power is God j for by this he founded and 

* Plato in his Dialogue De Rep. L. V. P, 477. gives 
this detinition of powers ; ^(to/x£» SwajAsir enxi yfv©- t» 
Oilan, it! Stj xou itiJitt! ivnu/j-iGm u Si/vaf/.5S* — and know- 
ledge he denominates the moll energetic pf all powers ; 
Ilaawx cpfo)pt.tve^ar7iv. 

H 4 arranged 
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jirranged the world. The regal power is Lord; 
for that, which made, has a juft right to 
controul and govern what is made. Thus, 
.being in the middle and attended by each of 
his powers, he prefcnts an appearance fome- 
times of one, fometimes of three : of one, 
to the completely purified mind, that can at- 
tain to the fimple and complete idea without 
any other aid ; of three to the mind, that 
cannot form a conception of exiftence from 
itfelf alone without fomething elfe, but con- 
ceives of it from it’s adlions either as creating 
or as governing. 

When the iupreme Being is called the ex- 
iftent ; he is Ipbken of in an abfolute fenfe 
.and by his proper denomination (jcupiwf). But 
when he is called God, it is catachreftically. 
For thofe feveral powers, which he exerted 
in the creation, exprefs not the principle of 
his exiftence, but his relations to other things 
{u(Txyi 7Tp©^ Tt). As, when his regal and be- 
lieficent powers are fpoken of, he muft be a 
king of Ibme thing and a benefabtor of fome 
thing j that, which is governed or benefited, 
being altogether diftindl from it. Akin to 
thefe is alfo his creative power, which is 
called God. For by this power the father, 
who begat and framed, eftabliflied all things. 
Ilep‘ Tuv MBTovof^. P. 1048. 

It may be proper to obferve, that in the 
former inftances, which I quoted, the image 
pr fhadow of God is fpoken of as one ; as it 

referred 
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•referred to that power of God, which was 
delineated and fliadowed out in the creation 
of the world. But in the latter quotations 
there is alfo another Ihadow of him as go- 
vernor and judge of that world, which he 
created. Thofe, who have maintained from 
this and other limilar paflages, that Philo had 
a knowledge of a plurality of perfons in the 
Godhead, have done it principally to Ihew, 
that he had a more accurate knowledge of 
the divine nature, than he could be fuppofed 
to have had, if he had conceived it to have 
been in all refpedts a fimple monad, as much 
one in perfonality as in eflence. Whereas 
Philo fays, that the terms are catachreftically 
ufed, which reprefent him under the appear- 
ance of three, as the exiftent * Being attend- 
ed on either hand by thofe two of his powers, 
which were firft exerted, and are mofl: 
clofely and intimately connefted with his ef- 

* Origen in his firft Homily on Ifaiah, viz. on Chap- 
ter VI. feems to have derived his ideas from hence, when 
he is explaining the vifion of the Lord fitting upon a throne 
high and lifted up, furrounded by feraphim. The pafiage 
is thus rendered by his tranflator: Si video eum regnan- 
tem coeleftibus virtutibus, video eum fedentem fuper thro- 
num excelfum & elevatum. Quid eft, quod dicit, Ccelef- 
tibus virtutibus 1 Throni, dominationes, principatus, 
poteftates, virtutes cceleftes funt. — Quae funt ifta duo fe- 
raphim ? Dominus meus Jefus & Spiritus Saniftus. Tef- 
timonium enim dat Scriptura, quia ejus mundantur labia 
ab uno ex feraphim, qui milfiis eft ad auferenda ejus pec- 
cata. Unus autem ex feraphim Dominus meus Jefus 
Chriftus eft, qui ad au/erenda pcccata noftra a patre mif- 
fus eft, 
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fence, viz. firft, his power of creation^ and 
‘fecondly, his power of governing that, which 
he had created. 

This mode of expreflion and illuftration 
was adopted, he faid, in order to aid the con- 
ceptions of imperfedl minds, which are un- 
able to comprehend the fimplicity of one fclf- 
exiftent, independent being, and, by arguing 
a priorit to perceive, how from this pure ef- 
fence, as from their proper fountain, proceed 
the powers of creation and government, and 
the feveral objeds, upon which thofe powers 
are to be employed. Finite intelligences, 
which cannot thus contemplate him at once 
in his eflence, are obliged, as it were, to di- 
vide him, and view him in detached parts in 
his ads, but chiefly in thofe ads of his 
which are prior in time to all others, mofl: 
immediately arife out of his eflence, and ex- 
tend to all created beings, viz. his ads of 
creation and government. Thus arguing a 
pofteriori, they afeend to the fummit of in- 
telligibles, and there contemplate the images 
of the power and goodnefs of the firfl caufe 
imprefled upon his works, and catch, as it 
were, a fhadow of him, who cannot be con- 
templated in his eflence. 

Thefe powers are called (lTe/)< Xcpa£. P. 
1 12.) his goodnefs and authority or fovereign 
power, and are denominated the two higheft 
and firft powers belonging to tbe one truly 
cxifting God. By his goodnefs he created the 

univerfc 
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univcrie, and by his fovereign authority he 
governs what he created. Between both thefe 
is his Xoy©*, which is expreffed by the fym- 
bol of the flaming fword. This connefls 
them together ; for it is by his that 

God is governor and good. This preceded 
all things, and was meditated before all things', 
and is confpicuous in all things {avro 

(pdx(TXV ■tS'XpiJfltll^Oijo, KXI TTpO TS-X'^UV VOajJltVOV, XXt 

im Ts-x(rt (pxivofjitvov) . Here is the plan, 
the defign, by which (to fpeak after the 
manner of men) God afled in the creatidn 
and government of the world. The unity 
of delign in both fo connects his goodnefs 
and authority, that there are manifeft indi- 
cations of each in the a£ts of the other. 
P. 113. 

When the general defign of the univerfe, 
formed by the exiftent Being, is fpoken of, 
it is called Aoy©.. His feverai defigns of the 
fcparate parts, though included in the gcne- 
' ral defign, are called plurally Xoyoi, and arc 
faid to be fcnt, as well as the Angular : nts 
fX^v Xoyj/s evtKitpixg tvexx ruv ^iXuptTUv XTtogtX- 

Ket. {Hept t« ^oTrepiTr]. P. 575.) By thefc 
powers was formed the- incorporeal and intel- 
ligible world, the archetype of this which 
appears, being compofed of invifible ideas, 
as this is of vifible bodies. (Hept A/xXcxJ, 

P- 345)- 

The fuprcme Being is perpetually faid to 
he furrounded by thefe powers, as guards of 

/late 
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ftate and attending minifters, ^opvipopni^ivu wpoq 
ruM cuvocptBuv. riepi m ort ArpeTr]. P. 309. 

Not to mention, that Ifocrates ufes the 
fame expreflion to fignify a perfon’s being 
guarded by the good-will of the citizens. (t»? 
Tuv zroXtTuv evvBia Sopv^opvfiiv(^') ; Philo ufes 
it to exprefs the human mind’s being attend- 
ed by the fenfes, whofe bufinefs it is to fur- 
nifh it with notices of colours, founds, taftes, 
and fmells. Uspi KocrpiOTr. P. 32. Again, 
wealth, glory, and honours are faid to be the 
attendant minifters (Sopv(popoi) of the body, 
the fenfes thofe of the foul (ri£/» A/«X. 

P. 322. and riipiTis QtoTnfJLTr]. P. 570). Again, 
reafons are faid to be the attendants and guards 
of the foul of the wife : ^opv(popot kxi uvep- 
[Axxoi '^vxvi (Ilfp/ ^vyX‘ AixXsk]. P. 328). 
And facred and holy reafonings and words are 
called the garrifon and fentinels of the foul': 
XXI oa-ixs Xoyxg xvtv (ppvpxi xai (puXaxaf 
ovjxi. P. 324. 

. Thefe powers of the one exiftent Being, 
and the external expreftjons of the:ii, his 
, words and a<ftions, are faid (P. 324.) to be 
.fpoken of in the Scriptures under the em- 
blems of angels. Thus, when young and old 
in Sodom are ftated to have combined againft 
the angels ; the fpiritual dodtrine contained 
under, that narrative is, that there was a ge- 
neral difpbfitidn to wickednefs j and that 
, young and old, with one accord, as if they 
pad bound th^ifelves together by an oath, 

fet 
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fet themfelves in oppofition to the divine 
words and actions, which it is cuftomary to 
call angels : n«f, u? <pt;(riv, o Aao^ ar«p»£jcu- 
xXctxrccv ctfMt Tijv omiav, not re xcti •zD-pEcCura/, K»]ot 
Tuv ^sicov epyuv kui ?^oyuv (rvvopto(rufisvot, a? xxXeiv 
tdo^ oiyyeXug. Again, AduvaTotg Xoyotg, ig xaXetv 
B&o; ayytXag, Ilept th Beovept}. P. 583. ' 

One of the paflages, produced to prove the 
perfonality of the Xoyog according to Philo, 
is that, wherein he fays, that the angel, who 
met Hagar, when /he fled from the face of 
Sarah, and brought her back, was the di- 
vine Xoyog {TIspi XEpaS. P. 108). But who or 
what, according to the fame interpretation, 
was Hagar, and Sarah from whom /he fled ? 
By Hagar is meant human difcipline and the 
circle of the arts and fciences, who departed 
from her miftrefs, Sarah, the emblem of vir- 
tue, and was brought back by the angel, who 
is the divine Xoyog * (ag gj-z Sewj Xcyog), which 
he elfewhere calls -f- right reafon [op&og Xoyog). 
Hagar fled to avoid the auftere and gloomy 

* Triv (LXSfTnv ?ca)S«av rr,v toij EvxuxXioir yppivHoav opwfA£» 
Aya^, f*sv f^tuaav ava ms apy^uavs apims Sxppas--' 
Haia.yirai, i57rav7m3av‘/©' ayysKu, os £yi &hoj Xoy©-. 

f npos‘na<zfAe)i<B- rov opQov avrn Xeycv, TSpo-royovoy vlov, 
ricpi r£Wp7. P. 195. ’Ots av 0 opS®- Xoy©- iJ^rofaX?.-^ TStta- 
6 -r,ao(ji,cS 0 i, T. £. Xoyi'Sfji.ov, uaisi^ Tiva Zixasm aJa/poJoxTyTOV. 
Tlfpi T« oTi arpin'l ; P. 3 ®^" Xoy ®- — 0 op6©- Xoy^, 

Ihpt ru &cOV!f* 7 r'J. 583- 'O ms <^vaius op 6 ©- Xoy®-, is 
xvpiojripa xXtiOh zspoTohj/.a^^trixi, vEUm®'", vo/x®- &b®-, xa 3 * 

fV. IlEpi KoffJXS®'. P. 33 " 
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life of the virtuous *. Afterwards Hagar, 
and her fon Ifhmael, who fignifies the fo- 
phift, were driven out by Abraham, an em- 
blem of the wife man, at the inftigation of 
Sarah, perfeft virtue or wifdom. (P. 109.) 

In like manner Philo fays (P. 114.) that 
the angel, who flood armed to oppofe Ba- 
laam, was the \oyos of God. But in order 
to underftand the true meaning of the alTer- 
tion, it is requifite to confider, who or what 
Balaam was, who is faid to have been thus 
oppofed. Balaam, fays Philo, fignifies a 
foolifh people {fieeratov Xuov) who ride in 
purfuit of gain upon an afs, which fignifies 
hufbandry, merchandize, or any other lucra- 
tive employment. When he finds, that thefe 
flop in their courfe, and do not carry him to 
the' objedl, at which he aims he wifhes for 
a fword, that is, a power of reafons and words, 
to chaflize them for the failure. But thofe 
things, though deftitute of the organs of 
fpeech, utter a language more diflindt than 
that of any tongue, and point out to him 
an angel, that is, the word of God, land- 
ing armed with divine vengeance to oppofc 
his progrefs. 

It is manifefl, that, in thefe inflances, 
i^dyoi and 0£» Xoyof, are no more perfbns, be- 
caufe they are reprefented by the emblems of 
angels, than merchandize or agriculture is an 

* Ayag, w xeti tyx.vxXi®' rsaiSfta, xjtv rot avrnpo* 
xat axv6f<ii7ioy ta>v fiKaptTun avo^pavxi avitixart. 

3 animah 
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' animal, betaufe they are fuppofed to be re- 
prefented by the afs. 

In the fame fpirlt of emblematizing he 
fays, that by * Eve is meant the fenfes. It 
would be too tedious to difcufs the fevcral 
moral and religious dodlrines, fuppofed to be 
conveyed under the charafters of Cain, Ja- 
cob, Laban, his daughters, his cattle,. &c. P. 
1 19. - The ark and the animals contained in 
it, 186. Jofeph, his wife, and father-in- 
law, 577. Rebecca, 379. Lt»h, and in fhort 
all the perfons and places mentioned in the 
Pentateuch. The fpecimens, already given, 
are fufficient to fliew, that they are emble- 
matic and figurative. Now, it is well known, 
that the perfonality of an emblem by no means 
proves the perfonality of the thing fignified 
by that emblem, which is fome quality, vir- 
tue, or duty; as the general refult of the 
whole ftory is fome moral or religious doc- 
trine, which is inculcated under the form of 
a narrative. 

In the fame figurative language the Lord’s 
hofl fignifies the feveral virtues -f- ; and the 
leader of the Lord’s hofl, that divine order 
and harmony difplayed in the arrangement of 
' the univerfe, from which men derive the prin- 
ciples of virtue and wifdom. It is alfo called 

• UpoaTiyopUut /*ev yvfcuxa, maiiajauis Se Ei/ay, ainirVo- 
(Asy®' IJcpt XepuS. P. I18. 

f ^rpatl^ ^ at aperaij (piKoitui uvipy-axP^ 

P. 198. 

(P-341. 
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(P- 341.) the firft born ^oyo?, the eldeft an- 
gel, being as it were the archangel with many 
names. The fenlible world is called the 
younger fon of God, and the intelligible 
world is called the elder fon, P. 298. In the 
paflage, “ The horfe and the rider hath he 
thrown into the fea,” the rider, he fays, is 
the mind, and the horfe the paffions * * * § . And 
when the lawgiver forbids the ufe of horfes 
in war, he fays, he does not fpeak of real 
cavalry, which is neceffary for both offence 
and defence, but of the irrational and unre- 
flrained and ungovernable motions of the 
foul -j-. Virtue in general is expreffed by pa- 
radife, (P. 48.) and the feveral virtues by the 
trees planted in it. 

The divine is faid (P. 507.) to be the 
cement, the bond of union, by which the 
feveral parts of the univerfe are kept toge- 
ther Put the fame properties are likewife 
aferibed to the order and plan, according to 
which the univerfe was conftrudled §. 

Mofheim fuppofes, that Philo (De Abra- 
hamo, P. 367.) alludes to fome among the 

* 'Vtrpamuv xai oxtprvtrtxoii xai vittpauyfii — wafis/vre x«i. 
X0TX16JV a\xiix.a/TaTov Se xxi o s’jTiQa-mt aural 

ytiS. P. 199. 

f AX?ia wc/Ji rris xala aXoyH xat aficrpu xai 

awetObs tfooas. P- SOO. 

. f Aiy/a alfiyysrai Bttep' xoXXa ya^ tj-j xat 

§ Tlayxa\a ra rris axo\b 9 iai itp/jM xtyjmrat. P. X4* 
T«|ix 5 ’ »x 9 XBS«t xat iipt/.®' syj wp<ir,ytt{Asyani rtvaiv xat evo- 

fjtnav. ' . ‘ 

, Jews, 
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Jews, who aflerted the dodlrines of three na- 
tures in God. Whereas in the paflage al- 
luded to Philo appears moft evidently to me 
to be fpeaking of thofe, who are not, as he 
figuratively exprefles it, initiated into the 
great myfteries, and who are not able to con- 
template the exiftent Being in his fimple ftate, 
without Ibmething elfe to aid their concep- 
tions'. They are therefore obliged to have 
recourfe to his afts, and to confider him as 
creating or governing, when they endeavour 
to form a notion of him. Indeed the notion, 
which is formed in this circuitous manner, 
partakes of a pious opinion ; but that, which 
refults from a dircdt view, does not partake 
of, but is, a pious opinion, or rather, fur- 
palTes opinion, and is the truth itfelf. This 
is the language, in which he generally fpeaks 
of the popular and the fublime theology, as 
diftindl from each other in degree rather than 
in kind. 


Fathers of tlye Christian Church, 


Evjvvt'Te -roivi/v avltt « Urut, us ay ns yoyxseiey aiSfavay, 
as oiSev at/l©' /xov©-. « yag to, ■arwr £Vevvi!<tev, EUrfiV 
. twayycXXopiEfia, cJAce to, utus, oiaCsSaiM/itE?*' x»* 
•’X r,(j.ns ayvowfAtv piovov Tnv ex ziiilp^ tb e/Ib yEV>»i<JU, 
«XXa xat waoa ytyyrflv) (pvats. 

Cyr. Cat. xi. p, 96. Ed. Par. 1631, fo. 


T>HOTIUS informs us, that from Philo 
was derived the allegorical method of in- 
terpreting Scripture, which prevailed in the 
primitive Church. This arofe from very na- 
tural caufes. 

Firft, they, who have been favoured with 
a divine revelation, and have bv grace avail- 
ed themfelves of it, enjoy a great and mani- 
feft advantage over thofe, who are left in a 
great meafure to the exertions of their own 
minds, and are obliged to trace out the invi- 
lible things of God by intricate reafonings 
and deduftions from the things, which do ap- 
pear in the conflitution and government of 
the world- What even learned men among 
the latter, do hardly guefs and with labour 
find out, is plain and obvious to the mcanell 
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and moft uncultivated underftaadings among 
the former. 

Yet this advantage, great as it really is, 
has not always been fufficient to fatisfy the 
pretenlions of thofe, who have been blelfed 
with a divine revelation. Not contented 
with the bright funfliine, v^hich blazes around 
them, they will fcarcely allow the benighted 
heathen the dim taper of human rcafon, to 
guide their fteps in their laborious travels 
over the dark mountains. Whatever the 
Apoftle Paul may have faid in his various ex- 
poftulations with the Gentiles, and particu- 
larly in his Epiftlc to the Romans ; there are 
fome, . far wifer in their own conceit than 
feven men that can render a reafon, who 
boldly maintain, that whatever glimmerings 
of light the Pagans of old have been able to 
ftrike out by mere dint of labour and ftudy, 
have been all either diredly or circuitoufly 
derived from the facred writings *. 

Traces of this opinion are to be found in 
fome degree in the works of ancient authors, 
both Jewilh and Chriftian j though it did not 
Ihoot up to the extravagant height, to which 
fome have carried it in later days. I fhould 
depart from the tenor of my fubjedt, if I did 
more than barely mention the well-known 
example of Jofephus among the former. 

* a oifj.ai xainraso aXXri7op«©- tx! yfapvs 

ev T-p fxx\r,ata toy(,tv apx'ny nafvr,wi. Bib. Cod. CV. 
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Among the latter the inftances are numerous. 
As I proceed with my work, I fhall, in con- 
firmation of what I have here advanced, pro- 
duce foine flrong and pointed pafTages from 
Jiiifin Martyr and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
both of them writers of the fccond centurj'. 

To ChriftianS, who had embraced thefe 
fentiments, the writings of Philo muft have 
been an invaluable treafure. The manner, 
in which he has applied the principles of 
Plato, to illuftrate the Mofaical account of 
the Creation and other parts of the Old Tef- 
tament, was admirably calculated to flatter 
their prejudices, and furniflied them with fpe- 
cious arguments in fupport of the opinion, 
which they fo ftrenuoully maintained. 

Secondly, many were converted to the 
Chrlftian religion, who had previoully made 
confiderable progrefs in the Platonic or * Ec- 
lediic Philofophy, and retained many of their 
former prejudices. Others were ftruck with 
the great refped. that was paid to philofophy, 

and 

* The following is a defeription, which Clemens 
Alexandrinus gives of the Eclectic phiiorophy. By phi- 
lofophy 1 mean neither the Stoic, nor the Platonic, nor 
the Epicurean and Ariftotelcan. But whatever things 
have been properly faid by each of thofe fettr, inculcating 
juftice and devout knowledge, this whole feleition I call 
philofophy. ^iXagapiav Sc, « rm Srcvixrjv eSc Trv 

Tl>.aiuvixr,v, •» Tr,v Ea’ntWfnov re xai Ap<fC.7cXcxr,v a?.?.’ aja 
tifSai cxafiri rwv ai^ccea/x thto/v xaXtvr, S/xaiasc'cy.v piit 
crirMper,? cxSiSac-xovVa, -raro avij.'Truv ro cxXcx7iko» 
fiXoffcifiav fTipu. Strom. L. I. P. 288, Ed. Sylburg. Par. 

1641. 
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and with the fuperior (kill, which it’s pro- 
feflbrs difplayed in the arts of controvcrly. 
On this account they frequented the fcbools; 
of Alexandria, in which mafters of profound 
learning and great celebrity explained and in.- 
culcated with bewitching eloquence the fpe- 
culations of the fages of ancient Greece. 

Thefe men, having the facred Volumes in 
©me hand and the writings of Plato in the 
other, if they believed them both to be true, 
mufl have thought the principles and doc-r 
trines of each confident with thofe of the 
other. For it is impoffible, that one truth 
fliould be oppofite to or at variance with an- 
other. To thefe men, therefore, the writ- 
ings of Philo mud have been as acceptable, 
as to thofe, whom I mentioned before ; and 
indeed for the fame reafon, namely, for his ' 
having fo indudrioudy and fpecioufly marked 
put a I'eeming conformity between two works, 
if I may fo call them, both of which they lo 
highly reverenced. 

The writings of Philo came the more 
drongly recommended to thefe men ; becaufe 
the method of interpretation, which he has 
adopted, may be as commodioufly applied by 
Chridiafts to reconcile the principles of Plato 

1641. fo. But though the followers of the Ecleific phf- 
lofophy profeffed to I'eleiSl the truth from the dodriiics of 
the feveral fe£ts ; yet the authority of Plato, in their efli- 
mation, far furpafl'ed that of any other, and the bulk of 
their tenets concerning God and the human foul, was 
compofed of his dotSrines. 

I 3 and 
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100 The Fathers of the Christian Church. 

nd the doftrines of the Gofpel, as it was hjr 
Philo to explain the contents of the OldTef- 
tament by the fame principles. 

Firft, there are to be found in the writings 
of many of the Fathers of the Chriftian 
Church evident traces of the opinion, that 
the heathens derived all the principles of their 
knowledge from the facred 'Scriptures, and 
even that the wildcft dories of their mytho- 
logy originated from the fame fource. Thus, 
in the addrefs to the * Greeks, attributed to 
Judin Martyr, theauthor, P. 1 5, Ed.Parisi636, 
fo. boldly afferts, that Orpheus, and Homer, 
and Solon the legiflator of the Athenians, and 
Pythagoras, and Plato, and fome others, receiv- 
ed great affidance from the writings of Mofes, 
tK T5ff MuiijiXBUf Igupieti cixpiXeds^ig. He afBrms, 
that hence they derived the knowledge of the 
unity of God and fome of the myderies of 
the divine nature. He maintain..d, that Plato, 
in the beginning of the Timasus, in deferib- 
ing the principle of exidence, obfcurely al- 
luded to the appellation, which the fupreme 
Being aflumed to himfelf in the book of Ge- 
nelis : but that he varied the form of expref- 
lion, in order to evade the cenfure of the 
court of Areopagus : (P. 20.) that tvhen he 
Ipeaks of an ancient account, lie means the 

* Though there is reafon to doubt, whether this ad- 
drefs was really the work of Juftin ; it ferves to fhevv, 
in conjuniSion with the other quotations, that this opi- 
nion prevailed among the early Chriftjans. 

, . law 
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law of Mofes * : that, when he mentions 
men beloved of God, ho thinks of Mofes and 
the other prophets, from whofe writings he 
learned the doftrine of a future judgment -f* : 
that, when he made fpecific form, the 

third principle after God and matter, he v/as 
led to the ufe of the expreffion by a palliige 
in the writings of Mofes, which, for want 
of an enlightened inftruftor, he did not cor- 
fedlly underftand : “ Look, that thou make 
“ them after the pattern, which was Ihewed 
“ thee in the mount.” Exod. xxv. 40. Aud 
again, “ According to all, that - 1 fliew thee', 
“ after the pattern of the tabernacle, and the 
“ pattern of all the inftruments, even fo (hall 
“ ye make it Plato, fays he, having 

met with thefe paflages, fuppofed, that fome 
feparate fpecific form exifted, before what 
is the objedt of the fenfes : which form he 
alfo often calls the pattern of the things that 

* Ev7aufla 0 n^aroiv atctfcas x.ai tov iraXqdOv y.oyo\ 

Jvlcuijascus vo/aov, tb /asv ovoimlI'B' Ma/yscor, 

TB xojvetu, picfAvflaSai S.Sicur. P. 24. 

f AvS/iar Ss T,var fripus tm fc)ew (piT-ar emi vofu^«, h 
fivi Me>njasa xat ras XoiWBf zscjpfnras ; «iv rais Tspo^rireiuts - 
xai Tov ■aepi Kf tsBiit’ avruv ixetMcBmu^ Xoyov, 
(V Tea Tupulea tw woXiT«ar Xv/ea tsTU ■mpeixta^eatH. P. 24. 

J nXa7aiv 5a /ait* tov 0£ov xai t»;v yXoiv t» bS®- rpirmi 
^pXTiv ftvai Xiycav, xat aXXoSav woSav, aXX« ‘s:apa ^Acuvaecas 
T«v TO^o^aiTiV tiXr,<pus ^aive?ai, to jj-tt tb eiSot/f ovo/x* aoro twv 
Ma/i/aea/f /Aefxa6r,xwr ^TiTO/v, b 5<Sftj(,9«S’ 5a mviKaura Wapa. ruv 
(tSoruv, or, nSev exl^ /xoyixnf ^icapias reav o-tia M-Uvatus upv)- 
l^evaiv, axipws yiwaxsiv sft 5i/v«?ov. ytypa^t yag 
us TB ©cB Tsepi TfiS ax’nvns zsp^ avroy ««o)x9t®-, ifus, 
)S. r . X. P. 28, 
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loa The Fathers of the Christian Church. 

were made *. He then proceeds to point out 
the miftakes, into which Plato fell in read- 
ing the Mofaical account of the creation, and 
the manner, in which he was led by thofe 
miftakes to imagine an intelligible world, and 
other opinions, that appear in the Timaeus. 
It is unnecelTary to give a minute detail of 
thefe things, and of the allufion, which, in 
the fecond Apology for Chriftians, (P. 92, 
93.) Juflin flates the philofopher to make 
to the fliape of the crofs, the knowledge of 
which he is fuppofed to have obtained from 
the ftory of the brazen ferpent in the hiflory 
of Mofes. 

In his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, P. 
294, he aflerts, that the devil formed many 
of the mythological flories of the Greeks in 
imitation of the feveral circumftances fore- 
told of Jefus Chrift ; in the fame manner, as 
the magicians of Egypt imitated the miracles, 
that were performed by Mofes. One inftance 
of this is Bacchus, the fon of Jupiter, who, 
having been torn to pieces, after his death 
rofe again and afeended into heaven j whofe 
myfteries alfo are celebrated with wine. An- 
other inftance is .i^fculapius, who is repre- 
fented as curing difeafes and raifing the dead: 
Again (P. 295.) we hear of Perfeus, whowaS 

* T»rotf «v fv7uj^(uv 0 TlXaruv, xai « fji.(Ta rms 
xbffTif ^luptas ra vfy^a/A/Xtvje cjri^n au©- 

Ti yjupi^ov zspovmapyjsiv ru amirtTu' 6 y.at mapxouytJtx 
lyimtityiuv VjoXKaMi, F. 29. 

born 
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born of a virgin. Again (P. 296.) when 
the Perfians fay, that Mithras was born of a 
rock ; they are fuppofed to have taken the 
idea from the book of the prophet Daniel, 
where the kingdom of God is prefigured by 
a ftone, cut out of a rock without hands. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, in his admonition 
to the Gentiles (P. 46.) expoftulates with 
Plato, and aiks him, whence arofe his con- 
jedture about truth and genuine piety. I 
know your teachers, fays he, though you 
may wilh to conceal them. You are indebt- 
ed to the Hebrews for fuch of your laws, as 
are true, and for your opinion of God *, To 
the fame origin he refers the knowledge, 
which Xenophon had attained of the fupreme 
Being -f-. 

In the firft book of his Stromata (P. 274.) 
he gives an inftance of a law, which, he fays, 
Plato borrowed from the Hebrews ; wherein 
he orders every one to abftain from the water 
of his neighbour, till he has tried every me- 
thod, without fuccefs, of procuring water in 
his own po/Teflions In page 304 he fays, 

* rioflev, eo Yl'Ka'Icov, akri 9 eixv aiyir 7 fl ; srofiiv raiv 

•ipfiov©- yppmyia. T»iv isodiSetxv i/,x)i%vilat ; — oiox an rat 
itixanxktsf, XXV xataxpumltiv tfleXipr — vo(j.ns, oaoi aXr,SEiy, 
xai Jojav Tw T« 0e», zjx§’ xvluv (utpEXyjTai ruv 'ESpxtuv. 

i lloflEV xfx 0 TH yfvXkn aopi^erxi ; vj Sv)\xSt) zaxpx 
?7^o(pr,7iS©- TVtf 'ESpatav ^eoTr’J^nariS a/Sc xaajs ; 

* if Ev ynv roir vo/x-ois 6 'iLSpxtcav (piKoaop®- riXx'Iciiv X6- 
Xei'h T 8f yicupynt fj.'n earxpisuaxi Xx/x-Sxveiv i55<y§ zax^’ 

Irepxiv exv (/.■n, •apStpov opu^xvlss •crag’ xuloiv xyjpi Tns wxp- 
tiyin x^ypuyris-j uvu^pov tu^uai ttjv yr,v, 
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that Numa was a Pythagorean ; but that it 
was in confequence of what he learned from 
Mofes, that he prohibited the Romans from 
making an image of God. In page 309 is 
quoted, from the Gofpel of St. John, the 
faying of our Saviour, that all before him 
were thieves and robbers. This fome men 
applied to the philofophers, to whom the * 
arch-apoftate furreptitioufly communicated 
detached portions of divine wifdom, Yet, 
fays Clemens, this philofophy, ftolen as it 
were by Prometheus, retained a little lire 
'emitting fome ufeful light, a faint refemblance 
of divine wifdom. The Grecian philofophers, 
who lived before the coming of our Lordi 
may indeed be called thieves and robbers for 
having, without acknowledging it, taken 
portions of truth from the Hebrew prophets, 
and appropriating them, as if they were their 
own doctrines •!•. He produces the autho- 
rity of Ariftobulus, to prove, that Plato was 
guided by the law of the Jews J;. He quotes 


* 3>tXeffCXpia Se fix aiasaK-n aXX’ TjXSs, 

xXaTTttiTa, ») zsafOL KXsarVa SoOtiaa' ht hv Svva/x.is d ayyi}-<^ 
naSuv Ti TTif aXnfleiaf xai fj.-n xiila.iji.Hvas tv cafly, roufta 
tvtTsvtvat xai xXsv^af tSiSa^tv. P. 310* 

t Eyiv HV xav (fiXoiJO^ias Tip xXaTSH'sri, xaSaTTf^ Cvo 
fj.r,^scas, zsvq cikiyov hs (fus i7rir»)J«ov y^pr.'siij.us l^aitufUM-tvov, 
TI aolpias xai xivviisis zsapa ©eh‘ Tai/Ta SVv hev xXeif- 
rxi xai Xipyai oi Wacg’ ExXoiffi fiiXoffOipoi, xai zspo TTif t» KiyiH 
Tsapnaias vsapa ruv ¥,^pa'lxuv zspo^rHuv /j-tp-n Tvis ahriSnas x 
xar iTfiyva/aiv Xafov7«y, aXX’ as tiia a(fSTtpiaapi.tvoi So7/*a7«. 

P. 312. 

t K«7yiXoX«6nxs St xai 0 nXa7<uv tti xaS’ 4ifAas vofioSsisij^ 
xai Ipavtp^ tfi zstpitpiyasa(/.iv©‘ ixasa tuv iv at/TV >.tyopitvaiv, 

r. 342* 

the 
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the following paflage from Numenius, a Pa- 
thagorean philofopher : What is Plato, but 
Mofes fpeaking the Attic language * ? That 
Plato was affifted by the writings of Mofes, 
when he compofed his treatife on Laws, is 
again aflerted (P. 349). In the fecondbook 
(P. 367) he fays, that the fable of Minos 
aflbciating with Jupiter was invented by fome, 
who had heard, that God had converfed with 
Mofes, as a man converfes with his friend. 

I will not flop to remark the many confor- 
mities and refemblances, which he has point- 
ed out in the moral injunftions and obferva- 
tions qf the Gentile philofophers and the in- 
fpired writers, particularly in the fourth book 
of his Stromata. Nor will I dwell upon 
what he fays at the end of that book, that 
the Hyperborean and Arimafpian cities, the 
Elyfian fields, and the Republic of Plato, 
are images {eixovxi) of the church, the hea- 
venly Jerufalem.. In the fifth book, P. 580, 
after mentioning fome doitrines of Pythago- 
ras, Socrates, and Plato, he affirms, that they 
were derived from Mofes J“. In the 592d 
and the following pages, he enumerates many 
doctrines in confirmation of tlie fame pofition 
concerning Plato. In page 595, he alledges 
the authority of Ariftobulus, that the Peri- 
patetic philofophy was taken from the law of 

* Ti yaq £S*( rTX<* 7 a;v, P. 342. 

t Upipx Ma/oius TOiovTx ot raiy Exx-ijvft/* 

mKfou * . 

Mofe* 
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io6 The Fathers or the Christian Church. 

Mofes. I fhall conclude this topic with the 
following palTage : Kik; to avveXor, Hv&xycfoci 
KUi J^uKpc^ri; Kxt nXetjav Xeyovjtf unisuv (puvrjg 
Qsa, T1JV xajxcrKivrjv tuv oXuv '^eupm^a axpiCoif 
VTTo &EU ytyowixv kxi ruve^optevriv aSixXeiTfjuf' 
mxtiKcatn ya^ rts Mtotreus Xtyoi^^, Eittb kxi eym- 
TO. P. 596. 

Secondly, thefe fentiments naturally led 
thofe, who entertained them, to regard with 
a favourable difpofition the writings of Philo, 
in which the plan is laborioufly purfued of 
reconciling Divine Revelation and Pagan phi- 
lofophy, and of expounding Scripture hif- 
tory upon heathen principles. 

Origen, in; the beginning of his treatife 
againft Celfus, being delirous of giving his 
readers fome idea of the qualities of his an- 
tagonill, and of the time in which he lived, 
fays. We are told, that there were two men, 
Epicureans, of the name of Celfus ; the firll 
in the time of Nero, but this in the time of 
Adrian and later *. Now, whatever prac- 
tices Celfus really obferved and objected to in 
the Chriftians, may fairly be prefumed to 
have been of fome duration and extent in his 
time j particularly if the charges were avow- 
ed and defended by the Apologift. One of 
the things, which Origen Hates him to impute 
to the Chriftians, is, that they, in conjunc- 

• Ako Se ®fltp«Xw^a/4Ev KsXoHf yEyovEvai KifiKafetHS' tov 
^Ev mpoTipov xala t»tov Se xxlx 'AS^iavov, xett x«- 

TUTipU. L. I. P. 8. £d. Cant. 1677. * 
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tion with the Jews, adopted allegorical ex- 
planations of the tranfadlions recorded in the 
Books of Mofes *. Origen fuppofes, that 
Celfus referred to the works of Philo and of 
fome ftill more ancient, fuch as Ariftobulus ; 
and concludes, that he had never read thofe 
works himfelf, but had only heard, that there 
were writings, which contained allegorical 
explanations of the law ; otherwife he would 
not have fpoken in fo contemptuous a man- 
ner of fuch valuable compofitions -f. 

Thefe inftafices feem to me to prove, that 
the writings of Philo and the allegorical mode 
of interj?retation adopted by him were in 
high eftimation' among Chriftians very early 
in the lecond century at the lateft. The 
works of the Fathers of the Church in that 
age, particularly among the Greeks, abound 
in imitations, alluliohs, and direct references 
to him. 

* oTi xai iMSaioiv xai oi EVtetxefCfot 

-rsei/r' aM-v/opHai. L. IV. ^ P. ig6. 

f Aoxh Sc fj .01 xai axnxmyat, art Efi avyypaf/tfjtala zat- 
fit^ayla ras r» vonw aXXriyopias’ aicc^ w «x av 

g?.E 7 EV, a\ .SsxMffai ZJipi awuv aXK%yopiai yEypa(fQat, woXv 
rm fjtvBuy aia^ias aai xai alovaTitpai, ra tar^aixvi fAfi^aflofr 
aptAtsBrivai St/va/4Eva, rm xai zsaylaTiaaiv avaiaBnrU 

f/.upipi avvaTilitsai. toixe Se zjtpi rant attyypai/.iJ.oilatv 

ravra Xeyeiv, n xai ra/v eti apy/uorEpuy, awoia Efi ra Apia- 
to^bAb. ^ay^a^opnai Se tov KeActov /at) avtyycoxevat ra /3if Ai«, 
CTlEt ?3o7Aa5^M srar E^iTETEE/j^Sai fAOi (paivelaiy atfs a'lpiBmat 
my xai rar ev 'lLXXrj<n t^iXaaopDy'ias ana roty Xeyoiaeyaiy’ sv hit 
u pnayay w ^paei! e^naxvflai, aWa xai yor:ij.ara xai ^oyiaara, 
xai it xpriais rcoy us oiirai ana ruy ypafuy MvBuv a KeJ.ooj’. 

P. 198. 

Clemens 
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108 The Fathers or the Christian Church. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, (Strom. L. I. P. 
284.) difcourfing about heavenly wifdom and 
philolbphy, undertakes to confirm his rea- 
fonings by the teftimony of Scripture. Fof 
this purpofe he introduces the allegorical in- 
terpretation of Abraham, Sarah, and Agar, 
which interpretation he fupports by the au- 
thority of Philo, and then purfues the fame 
train of thought through Rebecca, Jacob, and 
Thamar. In like manner in his nai^n'yuy&’ 
(L. I. C. V. P. go,) he allegorizes the cha- 
rafters and ftory of Ifaac, Rebecca, and Abi- 
melech. In the fame ftyle he interprets the 
command of Mofes to abftain from the flefh 
of fwine, the eagle, &c. which he makes to 
fignify a prohibition from voluptuoufnefs and 
rapacity (Strom. L. V. P. 571). Thus alfo 
he explains (P. 572) Jofeph in his coat of 
many colours to fignify a man endued with 
various knowledge. In P. 583, the three 
days, which Abraham fpent in going to the 
place, where he was to facrifice his fon, are 
made to fignify the degrees, by which a man 
advances to the knowledge of fpiritual things. 
And in P. 574, he bellows high encomiums 
upon the utility and dignity of thefe allego- 
ries and the interpretations of them. 

Theophilus in his fecond book to Autoly- 
cus (P. 94, &c.) partly with hints taken 
from Philo, partly with additions of his own, 
to make the whole”apply to Chriftianity, de- 
duces a variety of allufions' to the great myf- 
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teries of religion, tlie nature of God, the 
doftrine of the Trinity, the condition of man, 
and the difpenfations of Providence, from the 
number of days employed in the creation of 
the world, the portion of them which pre- 
ceded the creation of the luminaries of hear 
ven, and the different productions of the fe- 
veral days. ^ 

I think, I have now incontrovertibly efta- 
blifhed thefe two faCls, 

Firft, That the early Chriflians entertained 
the opinion, that the philofophical principles 
and mythological ftories of Pagan antiquity, 
were derived either immediately or circui- 
toufly from the books of the Old Teftament. 

Secondly, That the allegorical writings of 
Philo were in high eftimation among the fame 
people, and that the principles of interpreta- 
tion, which he had adopted, were received 
as juft and wife. 

I (hall now proceed to enquire into the ef- 
fects, which thefe two opinions conjointly 
produced in the reafonings of the Chriftians 
of the fecond century. 

The firft effeCl, which I fhall point out, 
is this. We faw, that Philo, by an allego- 
rical mode of interpretation explained the 
things, pcrfons, and tranfaClions, recorded in 
the Old Teftament, to fignify moral and in- 
telledlual qualities and operations. The Fa- 
thers of the Chriftian Church proceeded far- 
Jtlter.i and again converted thofe qualities and 

opera- 
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no TbE Fathers of the Christian Church. 

operations, with the fuppofed emblematic 
things, perfons, and tranfadions, into other 
perfons and tranfadions under the Gofpel co- 
venant. 

Becaufe in the Timaeus of Plato the Cre- 
ator is faid to have ufed an ideal world as a 
pattern, when he formed the prefent fenfible 
one ; Philo alfo, when he commented upon 
the Moiaical account of the creation, and ap- 
plied to it the principles of Plato, reprefented 
the fupremc Being, as forming within him- 
felf a plan of the work, which he was about 
to accomplifh. This plan, he fays, was no- 
thing elfe but the reafon or reafoning of God, 
in the fame manner as the plan of a city, 
formed by an archited, is the reafoning of 
that archited. Becaufe the arrangement of 
this plan of> courfe preceded the creation of 
the things, which were to be formed accord- 
ing to it i he calls it the firlf-born, (®-/)«7o- 
Tcx®--) by which word he exprefles likewife 
the difference of it’s nature from that of ex- 
ternal things, fince it was the natural pro- 
dudion of the divine intelled by a reflex ad, 
if we may fo exprefs it. In other parts of 
his works he makes feveral things, perfons, 
and adions emblematically reprefentative of 
the divine wifdom and it’s dealings with men. 
Becaufe St. John has called Chrift o Xoyof, and 
he is elfewhere ftyled 'srpiSjojoxoi ; it has been 
concluded, that all, which Philo has faid of 

what 
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The Fathers of the Christian Church, hi 

\vhAt he calls o Xoyo', is expreffive of Chrift 
in a literal fenfe. 

Philo aficrted, that the two Cherubim over 
the n;ercy-leat were intended to fignify the 
creative and governing piowers of God. The 
creative power is faid by Juftin Martyr to be 
Chrift, and is called -by him a certain rati- 
onal power, which God begat of himfelf in 
the beginning, before all created beings *. 
Ih his fecond Apology for the Chriftians, he 
calls the author of our falvation the reafon, 
of which the whole human race partakes; 
*and aflerts, that they, who lived according 
to reafon, are Chriftians, even though they 
were cfteemcd Atheifts; as among the Greeks 
Socrates and Heraclitus, and fuch as were 
like them -f-. 

In like manner Athenagoras, ftating the 
eternity of the fon of God, and his confub- 
ftantiality with the father, fays, I will tell 
you in (hort what his being a fon means : 
That he was the firft: produdtion of the fa- 
ther, not as a thing that was made ; for God, 
being an eternal mind, from the beginning had 
reafon in himfelf, being eternally reafonable 

* rojy h ©s©- yiyi'ivny.i 5y- 

VB/Aiv Tiva £$ ictvla Korixr.v. P. 28.).. 

t Aoyov ov7a, « roav v^v©- a.yBpai<nm o< 

litci^anylis X^iyiavoi Hai, xav aGeoi oiov ev 

'£).Xri5i (*£v 2a«c»7w y.at 'iifuxXcii'S)' xai 01 ifjLOiot ai/lois. 

P.83. , ^ 

J ‘O OTair Ti spoj ota. fipayjuy’ rzpurov yr.nrip a 

Hvai rep rsxrpty mx Sis yinu^my e^ apypns yaq o 0 e®-, vbj 
uy, « 5 (£V ayr©- ev cavru tov Aayov, aidiais Tyoyixos wv. 
P* lO. Jtd. Par. 1636, fo. 

K Theo- 
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112 The Fathi^rs of the Christian Church. , 

I 

Theophilus, in the fecond book of his ad- 
drefs to Autolycus, explains in the fame man- 
ner the Xoyof as being always refident in the 
heart of God, For, before any thing was 
made, God had him as his codnfellor, being 
his own mind and intelleil. And when God 
.willed to make whatever he eoun felled ; he 
begat this prophoric logos, the firft-born of 
all creation 

Tertullian, in his treatife againft Hefmo- 
genes, leems to purfue the fame idea. Speak- 
ing of the nature of wifdom, he fays, -f* When 
he perceived it necelTary for the works of tha 
v/orld, he immediately eftabliflies it and ge- 
nerates it in himfelf — Wifdom was born and 
eftablilhed, as foon as Gcd began to difpofe 
himfelf to fet in order the works of the world 
— Though he had been about to make it of 

* A?.r,5:ia SwyjiTai Tov Xcyov, rov s'.iiiaSs-' 

TOV £V 0£B. 7«g Tl VIVE5?«I, TMTOV ffWOH?.'//, 

MtuTM VBV, xxt Cpfoy/iciv cnlx‘ Ivors Ss '/,6£?.nffsv 0 ©c®- iroiTi- 
oat Cox s^MXs'JOXTa, tstov tov /.oyov sysy,x,os Vsfo^ofixoy, 
•Kfutoloxoo v.xoiio xliosus.. P. lOO. Ec!, Far. 1636. f'o. 

t Donique ut neceliariam fenfit ad opera tnundi, ftatim 
cam coiidit & geiicrat in femetipfo — Sophia fcilicet ejus 
exindt iiuta & condita, ex quo in fcnlu Dei ad opera mundi 
difpoiicndacoepitagitari. P. 416. Ed. Pamel.Par. 1608. fo. 
Tertullian, contrary to fome other of the Fathers, repro- 
bated rcfincilients upon the word Afyjn. Principium five 
initium iiiccptionis ell verbum non alicujus fubltaiui.-c m>- 
men — Etiam cx materia faflurus fuifici, ante in fophia co- 
gitando & dilponcndo jam fecerat. — .Primo fophiain condi- 
tam initium viarum in opera ejus : dchinc & (ermoneni 
prolatum, per quem omnia fada funt, & line quo fadum 
eft nihil, 

matter, 
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The Fathers or the Christian Church. 113 

matter, he had before made it in wifdom, by 
meditating and arranging — He afterwards fets 
forth this order in a more difliindt manner. 
Wifdom was firft eftablifhed. After that was 
fent forth the word, by which all things 
were made and without which nothing was 
made. In this palTage the author evidently 
meant by fophia, wifdom, the internal con- 
ception, and by fermo, word, the external 
expreflion or command. . Athenagoras has 
exprefled fomething of the fame kind, though 
not exactly in the lame manner : the fon of 
God is the logos of the father in idea and 
energy *. 

Upon this order Tertullian enlarges in his 
treatife againft Praxeas. Before all things 
God was alone, being to himfelf both world, 
and place, and all things. Now he is faid to 
have been alone, becaufe there was nothing 
externally befide him. Yet he was not eyen . 
then alone ; for he had with him, what he 
had in himfelf, namely, his own reafon. Even 
God is reafonable, and reafon was in him firft, 
and fo all things were by him. — Although 
, God had not yet fent forth his word ; he h;vl 
it within himfelf with and in his reafon, by 
fecretly confidering and arranging with him- 
felf, what afterwards he was about to utter 

* Ey»y o ulor ra ©tti Xov©- ra tv iSta xai tvcf- 

'/Hjl. P. lO. 

K 2 , by 
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114 The Fathers of the Christian Church. 

by the word This he propofcs to illur- 
trate by what takes place in man, who was 
made after the image of God, and has alfo 
reafon in himfelf. Whenever he thinks, he 
fpeaks within himfelf, has a collocutor, and 
holds a conference with his realbn -f". Thus, 
fays he to his adverfary, there is in you a kind 
of fecondary fpeech, by which you fpeak in 
thinking, and by which you think in fpeak- 
ing. Your very difcourfing faculty becomes 
another perfon. How much more fully does 
this take place in God ? 

Tertullian feems to have been aware, that 
the wifdom and word of God, according to 
his explanation, might be taken for a quality 
or an aft. He therefore fuppofes his oppo- 
nent to afk, if he maintained the word to be 
■ a fubdance ; to which ..queftion he anfwcrs 
decidedly in the aflinnative. In reply to this, 
his adverfary is made to objedt, that a word 
is fomething void, empty, and incorporeal, 

* Ante omnia enun Dcus erat folus, ipfe filii & mun- 
i3us 3-c locus & omnia. Solus aiitem, quia nihil aliud cx- 
trinfecus prxter ilium. Caitcrum ne tunc quidcin folusj 
liabebat cnim fccu.inj quam habebat in Icmctipfo, ratio- 
ncm fuain feilicth Rationalis ctiam Dcus, & ratio in 
ipfo prius : & ita ab ipfo omnia~hili Deus noncium fer- 
moncm fuum ir.iferat, proinda cum cum ipfa & in ipla 
ratione intra fcmctipfuni habebat, tacite cogitando & dif- 
ponenuo fecuni, quit per fermonein mox tiat diiturus. 

P. S4S- 

f ita fecunclus quodajnmodo in tc eft fermo,- per 
quetn loqueris cogitando, & per quem cogitas loqusndo. 
ip'i; f rmo alius elt. Quanto ergo plenius hoc sgitur in 
Deo ? P. b’ 46 . 
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the mere voice and found of the mouth, and, 
as grammarians call it, impelled air, intelli- 
gible by hearing. Our author therefore in 
fupport of his affertion advances the follow- 
ing reafon : I fay that nothing empty and void 
can come forth from God — and that what 
proceeded from fo great a fubftance, and made 
luch great fubftances, is not itfelf void of 
fubftance He afterwards proceeds to il- 
luftrate the mutual relation of the three per- 
fons of the Holy Trinity by the root., the 
tree, and its fruit; a fountain, a river, and a 
ftream the fun, a ray of light, and the apex 
of the ray. 

* Ergo, inquis, das aliquam fuliftantiam efle fermo- 
nem, fpiritu & fophix tr.'iditione conftru£lam ? Plane- 
Quid eft, dices, fermo, niii vox & fonus vocis, & (ficut 
grammatici tradum) ger offenfus, intclligtbilis auditu ; 
ceterum, vacuum nefcio quid & inane & incorporal e ? 
At ego nihil dico de Deo inane & vacuum prodire potu- 
ifte, ut non de inani & vacuo prolatum ; ncc carere fub- 
ftantia, quod de tanta fubftantia proceftit, & tantas fub- 
ftantias fecit. P. 846. The language, which Gazalius 
ufes in fpeaking of the Coran is fimilar to this : Ipfiim 
(Deum) praeterea loqui, imperare, pnohiberc, promittere, 
miiiari, fermone sterno, antique, qui fubfiftat in eflen- 
tia ipftus, ncc fimilisfit fermoni creaturarum, quique non 
confiftat voce, qua: oriatur e commotione aeris, & col- 
lifione corporum, neque literis quae conficiantur concurfu 
labiorum, aut motionc linguae, & efle Alcoranum, Le- 
gem, Evangelium, & Pfalterium, libros ab ipfo demiftbs 
luper Apoftolos fuos, & legi Alcoranum linguis, inferibi 
libris, reponi cordibus, ita tamen ut interim fit antiquus, 
fubtiftens in eftentia Dei, ncc obnoxius fiat feparationi & 
divifioni. Pocock. Spec. Hift. Arab. P. 288. 

K 3 We 
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ii6 Th£ Fathers of the Christian Church. 

We have feen, that, according to Philo, 
in order to adift the underflandin^s of men, 
who were unable to contemplate God, under 
the limple charadler of the one felf-ejfiftent 
Being, he was reprefented as attended by two 
principal powers and attributes, and confi- 
dered under the threefold character, as the 
principle of exiftence, the principle of wif- 
dom and goednefs, and the principle of power 
and authority. Thefe were fuppofed by Chrif- 
tian writers to indicate the three perfons of 
the Holy Trinity, revealed in the GofpelDif- 
penfation. According to this dodlrine, the 
lecond perfon is fpoken of either as the * 
mind of the firft, or as the,-)- reafoning fa- 
culty of that mind, or as the + internal.ope- 
ration or produdlicn of that faculty, or as 
the § external exprellion of that produdion. 

* Nks- xai X07®' TH -cjaT/:®- 0 vhs ra 0 EH. Athcnag. 
P. lO. 'G>.of iHj, okas (fojs zsalfwyt. Clem. Alex. P. 702. 

f Rutionalis enim Dcus, A: ratio in ipfo prius — quE 
ratio fenfus ipfius eft. Teitull. P. 845. 

X Sophia i’cilicet ipfius exiiulc nata & condita, cx quo 
in fenfu Dei ad opera mundi difponenda ccepit agitari. 
'I'^rtull. P. 416. Cum ratione enim fua cogitans atque 
difponens fermoneni, earn efficicbat, quam fermonc trac- 
tabat. P.845. Cleiiien.s Alexandtinus (P. 553.) having 
quoted John xvii. I am the truth , thus expatiates upon 
i t : 'O ?£ y . v-/os T« 0cU, Kyo ), <pr,(jiv, et/M » aknSax . vw afx 
hiVfrli ' B - a kayos ' Tas Se akx 9 nns , Bfo ), (pikoaolptis Yxvar ki - 
yas ; ras •ms a . kr , 9 tices , t,v S’ lyu , ^ iko ^ sstyLOvas . sv .Sc rf 
(P. 247.) Tssft akv ^ Has , us iSixs keyuv 0 riktiiuti 
cxkuisH . « Sc iSesi movu^x tb 0e«‘ o7r£g ot fzaf^xfoi koy » 
fifnxaoi TH 0£H. 

§ Cum dicit Dcus, Fiat lux ; hxc eft nativitas per- 
feda fermonis. Terc. P. 846. 

Athc- 
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* Athenagoras combines three of thofe fenfes 
together. 

Hence Praxeas, perceiving, that by this 
mode 'of interpretation perlbnality was attri- 

* Nwr, Xov©-, aopix, vUr th P. 27. — This 

mode of explaininfi; the nature of thefecond and third per- 
fons of the Holy Trinity, led fome of the principal feiSs 
among the Mahometans to deny the exigence of the di- 
vine attributes ; left by admitting them they ftiould feem 
to infringe the fundamental article of their faith, the Ample 
unity of the Deity. The account of Abul P'arajius is ; 
Quod ad Motazalas attinct, illud, de quo inter eos in uni- 
verfum convenit, hoc eft, quod attributa aeterna ab cf- 
fentia Creatoris, qui fupra omnia excelfus, amoveant, 
fugieiites diftiiiiftionem perfonarum, quam conftituunt 
Chriftiani. Poc. Spec. Hift. Arab. P. 18." Another au- 
thor reafons in this manner upon the fame principle : In- 
Adelitatis arguuntur Chriftiani, quod tria ftatuunt xternaj 
quid ergo de iis pronuntiandum, qui feptem autplura fta- 
tuunt? ib. p. 216. Wafel, the founder of this clafs df 
feffs, thus exprefles himfclf upon the fubjerft in generaji 
terms Quicunque afterit AgniAcatum aut attributum 
jeternum, duos ftatuit Deos. ib. By this language they 
meant nothing more, than to afl'ert the Ample and indivi- 
Able eflcnce of the Deity, which, according to the meta- 
phyAcal notions of thofe ages, would not be conAftent 
with an acknowlediiment of his attributes. For inftance, 
when they denied the attribute of knowledge to the Deity, 
they affirmed, Deum per eftentiam fuam feire, non per 
feientiam. That in this embarraiFed mode of c.\preffing 
thcmfelves, they had -an eye to the metaphyfics, which 
then prevailed among Chriftians, feems evident from the 
following pafl'age of Shareftanius : Dicunt illi, qui fe 
a?quitatis aflertores vocant, Deum excelfum unum efl'e 
eftfentia fua, nullam efl'e ei diyiAonem, nullum attributum, 
unum etiam operibus fuis, nec focium ipA eiFe, nec ster- 
num alium prteter eftentiam ipAus, nec confortemin ope- 
ribus ipAus, nec fte'ri polFe, ut reperiantur duo aeterna, 
atquc-hoc eft unitatem alFerere. ibi. 

K ^ huted 
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buted to mere qualities, operations, and rela-, 
tions, maintained, that the Trinity in the di-, 
vine nature, was not a trinity of perfons, but 
wa? intended to exprefs the different' ©ffice^ 
and relations of the fmie identical Being. In 
confequence of this polition he affertcd, that 
God the fithcr himfelf defcendcd into the, 
womb of the Virgin, that he was born of 
her, that he fuffered, in fliort, that he was 
Jefus Chrift *. 

In all thefe cafes it is highly neceffary tq 
obferve the mode of reafoning, which is adopt- 
ed ; and to diftinguifli between the genera^ 
dodlrine laid down, and the explanations made 
ufe of to illuftrate the nature of it. Thus 
the moft approved writers of the fecpnd cen- 
tury rcfted upon the authority of the Scrip- 
tures the general dpdlrine of the eternal ge- 
neration of the fon of God, his unity with 
the father, and his being the perfon, by whorn 
all things were made, and without whom no- 
thing was made that vv.rs made. ■ But when 
.they proceeded to particular explanations of 
this general dodtrine j they had little or no 
afTiftance from the Scriptures, if we except 
a few fgurativc pafTages, whi^h they explain- 
ed in a literal lenfe 'p, Their ' princi|)al de- 


• Ipfum dicit p.ntrem defcendifTc in virginem, ipfumex 
ca natum, ipfum paffum, denitjuc ipfum effe Jefum Chrif- 
tum. Tertull. Adv. Fraxeain. P. 84^. 

4 An obfeure exprpfSon is a weak bafis for an elabo- 
rate fyftem. Critic. Obf. op Vlth Book of the yEneid. 
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pendence was upon their own ingenuity and 
imagination, furniflied with wrong concep-. 
tions of things and modes of reafoning by 
their miftaking the principles and defigns of 
Plato and Philo. This led them to explain 
the unity of the fecond perfon of the Holy 
Trinity with the firft, by denominating the 
fecond the mind of the firft, thus making a 
diftindlion between God the father and his 
own mind, and affigning p, feparate perfona- 
iity to each ; as if Qod the father were any 
other than mind ; or it were conceivable, that ' I 

pny being Ihould underftand by an intelledl, ^ 

that which was perfonally different from it, i 

and which of courfe pofTeffed a feparate confei- 
oufnefs. — This led them to explain the eter- 
nity of the fecond perfon, by denominating 
Jiim the reafon of the firft, who exifted from ^ 

eternity, and was alvy'ays pofTeffed of reafon. I 

' — Hence it was, that the fecond perfon is > 

deferibed to he the wifdom of the firft, or 
that operation of the divine reafon and that 
plan of proceeding, which was laid in the 
flivine intelleift before all creation.-:— Hence, 
likewife, the aijthor of our falvation is af- 
ferted to have been literally that word, which 
was projeded from the father of our Lord 
Jefus Chrift, when he faid. Let there be 
hght, and there was light ; which is termed 
by Tertullian, the perfed nativity of the 
word. 
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120 The Fathers of the Christian Church. 

The orthodox writers of the fecond cen- 
tury fcem to have differed from the heretics 
not fo much in their prime ahflradl principles 
and modes of reafcning, as in their fuperior 
reverence for the canonical Scriptures and 
the dodlrines obvioufly contained in them, and 
their ready reference to them alone in confir- 
mation of their tenets. The former fteadily 
adhered to the dodtrincs of the Scriptures, 
but had recourfe to peculiar principles and 
modes of reafoning, in order to explain and 
. illuftrate the nature of real beings, whofe ex- 
iftcnce and general charadter are revealed in 
the word of God, and to make them appear 
confilfent with the philofophical tenets or 
popular opinions of thofe, to whom they 
wifhed to recommend them, Many of the 
heretics fet out with fimilar principles and 
modes of reafoning. But inflead of confining 
them to the explanation of acknowledged 
dodtrines eftablifhcd upon the authority of 
the Scriptures, they gave up the reins to 
a wild imagination, and unchecked by autho- 
rity, they proceeded as far as their fantaftical 
principles and reafonings would carry them- 
in quefl of new and unauthorised dodtrines 
^and imaginary perfonages. 

* Clemens Alexandrinus Hiys, that the heads of the 
principal herelics of his time were born in the reign of 
the emperor Adrian, and lived to the time of the elder 
Antoninus : riepi AS^isivk tm BauXswr oi tbs 

uifiws EWivoviOBvIir ViyovBSi, xai ys Tr.s. AvIb^vivh t« 

, Itf OliTEIVBV iXlXIBS. Sti'om. L. Vlll. P. 767. 

I fliall 
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I fliall endeavour to illuftrate what is here 
aflerted, by a paffage in that treatife of Ter- 
tullian, to which I have fo often referred. 
TertulHan, having advanced what has been 
already ftated concerning the reafon and wif- 
dom and word of God, feems to have been 
aware of the refemblance, which his prin- 
ciples and reafonings bore to thofe, that were 
maintained by Valentinus. He therefore un- 
dertook to obviate the objedlion by pointing 
put the difference that was between them, 
Obferve now, in what he reprefents that dif- 
ference to confift. It is not in the principles, 
•^hich he lays down ; it is not in the reafon- 
ings and illuftrations, which he ufes. But 
it is in the dodlrines, to which thofe princi- 
ples, reafonings and illuftrations are applied : 
Hoc ft qui putaverit me ■arpoSoA'-ji' aliquam in- 
troducerc, id eft, prolationem rei alterlus ex 
altera, quod facit Valentinus, alium atquc alium 
iEonem de /Eone producens ; primo quidem 
dicam tibi, non ideo non utitur & veritas vo- 
jcabulo ifto & re ac fenfu ejus, quia & ha;refis 
utitur j immo hasrefis potius ex veritate accepit, 
quod ad mendacium fuuniftrueret. Prolatus eft 
fermo Dei annon ? Hic mecum gradum fige. 
Si prolatus eft, cognofee probolam veritatis ; 
dc viderit ha'refis, ft quid de veritate imitata 
eft. Jam nunc quaeritur, quis quomodo uta- 
tur aliqua re & vocabulo ejus, Valentinus 
probolas fuas difeernit & feparat ab audtore, 

ita Ipnge ab eo ponit, ut JEon patrem nef- 

ciat. 
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clat. — Apud nos autem folus filius patrem 
novit, & finum patris ipfe expofuit, & om- 
nia apudpairefti audivit& vidit; &c. P. 846. 

What thofe doctrines of Valentinus vvere, 
may be feen at large in Irenaius. The fad 
feems to be, that Valentinus and other here- 
tics, in the fame manner as the orthodox, 
adopted erroneous principles, which led them 
into falfe dodrines. They learned at one 
time to fpeak of mind as a perfon diftind 
from the principle of exiflcnce ; at another 
time to attribute fubftance and perfonality to 
reafon, at another time to wifdom, at another 
time to the word expreffive of power and au-. 
thority. But they did not fufficiently attend 
to a very material circumllahce, to which the 
orthodox paid more regard, that all thofe po- 
htions were origin:-lly advanced to explain 
eflablifhed and well authenticated dodrines, 
and the nature of real perfonages. They be- 
gan with tliem as firft principles and unquef- 
tioned truths, and framed fuch dodrines, 
as feemed to arife out of them. Thu^ they 
were induced to adopt the dodrine of a per- 
fed -lEon before all things, eternal, incom- 
prehenfible, invifible, and unbegotten. Con- 
lidering mind, reafon, wifdom, truth, life, 
&c. as diftind in their meaning, they attri- 
buted a diftid perfonality to each, and devifed 
a feries of Alons, projeded one from another 
in a long courfe of fucceflion.- 
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The Fathers of the Christian Church, iij 

We have feen, that Plato maintained the 
fpecific forms to be the real entities. By 
thefe Philo Hated him to mean the mere no- 
tions of the mind. But the feveral fedts of 
Gnoftics coniidered them as real things, that 
had a proper and actual fubliftance, and held, 
that every fpecies of feniible fleeting things 
had an ideal permanent reprefentative. It 
was ealy and natural for them, thus difpofed 
and in a great meafure free from the reftraints 
of the doctrines of the canonical Scriptures, 
to fall in with the caltern philofophy, and to 
embrace a dodtrine, which admitted of an ex- 
tenlive lift of i^.ons, fuch as man, church, 
thought, will, &c. each the chief of a par- 
ticular order of bein'js fimilar to himfelf. 

This primary derivation of the dodirines of 
the Gnoftics from the philofcphlcal opinions 
of Plato, is exprefsly affirmed by lienteas, 
T. II. C. XIX. in which chapter it is ftated, 
that they alfo borrowed many of their notions 
from the theories of other philofophical fedts 
and from the poetic mythologies of ancient 
Greece. Non folum qua; apud comicos po- 
fita funt arguuntur, quaft propria proferen- 
tes ; fed etiam qua? apud omnes, qui Deum 
ignorant, & qui dicuntur philofophi, funt 
didta, haec congregant, & quali centoncm ex 
multis & peflimis panniculis confarcientes 
^ fubtili eloquio fibi ipfts praeparaverunt. — He 
fays indeed, that they affedted to confirm their 
> wild theories by Scripture; but it was by the 
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124 The Fathers of the Christian Church. 

mofl: forced and arbitrary interpretations of it,' 
by colledllng detached exprefiions and names,' 
and treating them as one continued narra- 
tion, juft as if a perfon fliould undertake to 
frame a ftory by tacking together verfes widely 
■difperfed through the works of Homer. But, 
■fays he, when the Word, the Only-begotten^ 
and Life, and Light, and Saviour, and Chrift, 
and Son of God are proved to be one and the 
fame Being, and it is fliewn, that this fame 
perfon was made flefli for us : the fabric of 
their Ogdoad is diflblved ; and, when this is 
diflblved, their whole hypothefis falls to the 
• ground 

Clemeits Alexandrinus alfo in the third 
book of his Stromata difeourfes upon the ufe 
■\vhich Epiphanes, Carpocrates, Marcion, and 
other heretics made of the principles and doc- 
trines of Plato and other philofophers. He 
fays, that Epiphanes was inftrudted by his 
father Carpocrates in the dodlrines of Plato “bj 

fome 


* '£•.©• 79:5 T8 ftt/Zw Se«tvyju.£',8 xat //.0V07EV8r x«» 

l^wns y.ai xai aa/l'^pC^ xai X^is-b xa» i/ln &ea, xai tb/b 

av% . •hfj.atv, XsXt/Iai ^ TBir OyJoaS©' sxfi- 

lomytx. ravins Se i-ihvfAsvns, Siixex^a/xev aviuv rzarx n 

vnoQssis. Iren. adv. Haer. L. I. P. 40. Ed. Par. 1639. fo. 

4 Krrai^ivGn /xsv «v •aapa rep ‘iua'Jpi rnv rs tytcvxXioj/ roai- 
Seiav x«i ra riXa 7 a;v©-. P. 42 ^. — Aoxm oe pi.ot xai ru riXa- 

T/Bv®- Z3ctpa.x.ny.i£'i%i Ev -np nsoKmipL, P. 430. 0 < (piXooo^oj 

Se, i>y BjU-waSri^AEV [Tlv^ayopas rs xat TlXccluv) ma^’ uv tTiV 
7EVEffiv KaKr.v iivai areQais EXptaQoAr It ceiso MapKicuv©-, P. 43 
Ot/x aisaS^tas ^touyrfiat nputy^ vo/ju^<y, rus alfopf^as rus 
ooyp.aliiy rov MapKiuva Zjotpot n?.a 7 wv®- ay^apt^us rt xa, 

ent.oAt>f 
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fome of which he had miflaken : that Mat- 
cion derived fome improper notions from the 
fame fource, and that he made an unfkilful 
ufe of others. He attributes fome of the er- 
rors of Caliianus to too great an attention to 
Plato ; and he quotes from the writings of 
fome of thofe heretics the very expreffion in 
the Parmenides, tv t/v rx htkv\x, P. 466.— 
Tertullian calls Valentinus apollate, heretic, 
and platonift. (De Came Chrifti, C.XX.) 
Relucere ideis feinina Gnoftid;e & Valenti- 
niana; hrerefeos. De Anima. P. 322. 

It would be eafy to multiply paflages from 
Tertullian and others in fupport of what is 
here advanced. I will clofe this topic with 
©nc telfimony from the writings of an author 
in the bcginiiing-ot' the next century j a tef- 
timony upon this fubjedl as unexceptionable 
as any one that can be obtained* The au- 
thor, whom I mean, is Plotinus : a man in- 
ferior to few in application, acutenefs of ge- 
nius, and profound knowledge of the various 
methods, in which the men of thofe times 
interpreted the philofophical opinions of Plato, 
and applied them to fubjedts of tlieology. 

The ninth book of his fecond Ennead was 
written profeil'edly to -difciifs the dodlrines of 
the Gnollics. After having examined fome 
of their principal dodtrines at large, he lays, 
Thefe things have been partly taken from 

ai?.^;y£vai. P. 434. rr/sirai Is aycvvai'i'- st®- 
MtxJ'hf'jy. P. 466. 

Plato } 
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Plato ; but whatever new things they havg 
introduced, in order to form their own fyf- 
tem of philofophy, thofe are found to be def* 
titute of truth He then produces one in^ 
fiance of this from the Timaeus. Plato faid, 
that as mind fees ideas in that, which is a 
living being; the Creator devifed, that the 
iiniverfe allb fhould contain as many. But 
the GnoAics, not underftanding this, con- 
ceived one mind at reft, having in it all en- 
tities : another mind beholding what was in 
it ; and a third mind deviling “!•. He next 
fhews, in what manner their ideas of the cor- 
ruption of matter and the impurity, of all 
terreftrial things were derived from Plato’s 
diredlion to abftradl the thoughts, and td 
withdraw the mind as much as poffible from 
the influence of the body. He again inti- 
mates, P. 215. that they were led to hate 
the nature of the body in confequence of 
having heard i Plato complain much of it, 
on account of it’s being fo great an impedi- 
ment to the foul. 

'OXwf yaj at/7oif Tz fjLCV ■aa.px T« n?.a7*»v©' tiXr,7iht' 

ra Se, haa xaivoTO/XK'jiv, Iv* luiav ^i>.07Ci?izv &ft>v7ai, 7a.Jl» 

f^ui rns akxiQciscs iuf/jlzi. P. 2O3. Ed. Has. J580. 

f Eittov?©- xvlts, WEg Hv VMS' Eyuffar tasxs ev tu, » 

Ef* ^oiov, xoiQofx, Toakvias xai 0 toSs jsoiuv to tiav J(«»or/Sy) 
(Tj^Eiv* ol Se, w auvEvhs, Tov /m-ev sAabov ev ri'Tt'jc*? e%ovlx ev 
tu/lu vtavla TB ov7a' tov Se vhv ete^ov tiaj’ «u?oy tov 

Se SiBVOk/XEVov. P. 204 . 

' J Kai Toi £1 xBi fAiaiiv avion eotoiei rr,v tu aa/xal®' ^vaiv, 
SlOTI BXTlXOaffl Ilxa7wv©' TToXXb /AEpOxI'OC/VCEVtl ru (VWfWl?l, 0>* 
ifiiroSfoy tti 
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The Fathers of the CHRisTiAN Church. 127 

The conclufion, which I would draw from 
the whole of the topic, is this : Firft, that 
the original general principles, adopted by 
•both the orthodox and the heretics of the le- 
cond century, were the fime, and that the 
latter differed from the fornyer, chiefly in con- 
fequence of the rhore linreftrained and licen- 
tious ufe, which they made of thofe princi- 
ples. Secondly, That the chief of thofe 
principles were derived immediately from the 
mythological ftories and the tenets of the phi- 
lofophers of Greece, particularly of Plato. 

I have been the m.ore particular in this 
enquiry; becaufe Moflieim, and after him 
Brucker, has alTerted, that the Gnoflic he- 
refies were derived folcly from the oriental 
philofophy. The real ftate' of the cafe feems 
to me to be this : Firft, The genuine doc- 
trines of Plato in many points bear a flrong re- 
femblance to the oriental philofophy, whence 
indeed they were derived by Pythagoras and 
Plato. The lame may be laid of jhe mytho- 
logies of ancient Greece, which in a great 
meafure originated from the fame fource. 
Secondly, This refemblance was er.creafed by 
the manner, in which / the philofophy of 
Plato was taught at Alexandria, when that 
city become a diftinguiflaed feat of learning. 
Thirdly, It was cuftomary for thofe, who al- 
pired to eminence in their profeflion, to af- 
fe£l a more profound knowledge of the fub- 
lime dodrines of philofophy relating to God 

L and 
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and the human foul. For this purpofe they 
were not fatisfied with what Plato taught 
upon thofe fubjefts j but, after they had gone 
through the courfe of education in his fchool, 
they applied to the oriental philofophy, from 
which Plato himfelf drew. Clemens Alex, 
andrinus (Strom. L. I. P. 274.) enumerates 
the feveral mafters, under whom he himfelf 
fiudied. Among thefe one was from the eaft. 

' Plotinus, who was himfelf a kind of fecond 
father of the later Platonifts, undertook, 
though he failed to accomplifh, a journey into 
the eafl, for the purpofe of perfedling him- 
'felf in the philofophy of thofe countries. 

We may hence be able to account for the 
high.prctenfions towifdom, which the Gnof- 
tics advanced, and for the contempt, with 
which they treated Plat;o and his followers, 
with whom they had fet out in the purfuit of j 
truth. They looked upon him as one, who 
had made but very little progrefs in the ways | 
of true knowledge, and was qualihed to teach 1 
men only the firft rudiments of fcience. But 1 

they arrogated to themfelves the name of 
Pages, who were initiated into the great my f- 
teries of God and nature. This contempt^i- 
ous treatment of Plato and his do£lrines, 
could not fail to produce a proportionable de- 
gree of animolity in the later Platonifts, whbfe 
vanity was feverely wounded by the arrogant 
pretenfions of the Gnoftics. 

Thefe 1 
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Thefe patch-work fyftems of herefy (if I 
may be allowed to borrow the idea of Irenaeus) 
will the lefs furpri?:e us, if we recolledl an 
opinion, which generally prevailed in that 
age, that moft of the feds of Grecian and 
Barbarian philofophy contained feverally feme 
/battered portions of truth, which it was the 
bulinefs of a wife man to colledt and com- 
bine in one confiftent fcheme 

While thefe general principles prevailed, 

AS well among the orthodox Chriftians as 
Among heretics, Ammonius Saccas, who was 
educated a Chriftian, eftabliflied a fchool at 
Alexandria. Philofophy at this time had 
gained an undonbted afcendency in the church ; 
and the nature of the lituation, in which Am- 
monius was placed, feemed to call upon him 
to fupport at once the charafter of divine re- 
velation and human philofophy. As he left 
no writings behind him ; we can judge of his 
abilities only from their efibbls and the tefti- 
mony of others. Thefe unite in placing him 
jn the moft confpicuous point of view. In 
jiis endeavours to render more complete the 

• This opinion is thus ftated by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus. StVfJ.'Ka.vIss «v ts xa.i BapSapot, aaai r' aX-n 6 <xv 

o’t (/.ty hx 0X172, oi (xip®- ri, ttHip a.pa, tm 
rvis oK-n^Hsts Xo7« avaSsixSEiEv — hrois kv r, te ^ap<^apos 

« TE EXXr/»ix») (pt\'jao(pia, rvt aVJiov aX’wSEia* ava.pxyix>iy Trtac 
t) TTif Aiovi/OH fi.vBoXoytas f rm Se t« j\o7« t*» atloi att felsoXo- 
yias zxtlToifi 7 ai. 6 Se ra Siypripuya auyStif 21/61;, xat EvoxamiTaf 
teXeio» tov X070V, axivStrii/;, Et/ loS’ on xa7o'4-£Tai oXti- 
(fiizv. Strom. L. I. P. 29B. 
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130 The Fathers of the Christian Church. 

agreement between the feveral ftories of Pagan 
mythology, the tenets of the Grecian and 
Oriental philofophers, and the dodfines of 
the Gofpel, he , entirely changed the whole 
ftate of the queftion, effedcd a complete re- 
volution in philofophy, and made no incon- 
fiderable impreffion upon the Chriftian pro- 
feflion. By the refinements of his fpecula- 
tions and the copioufnefs and force of his elo- 
quence, he feems to have cxcrcifcd an almoft 
uncontroulablc influence over the minds of 
men in the perfonal difeharge of his oflice as 
a public teacher. And from him fprung a 
fed, the members of which, for their learn- 
ing and acutenefs, have been the admiration 
of great numbers in all fucceeding ages. 

Ammonius is faidto have differed in prin- 
ciples from Clemens in the following refped, 
Clemens afiirmed, that truth was difperfed in 
ditferent portions through moll: of the ftories 
of Pagan mythology and the feveral feds of 
philofophy ; and that the great error of the 
heathens confifted principally in this, that 
each nation, party, and fed, having but' a 
portion of truth, and fome of them a very 
fmall portion of it, perfuaded themfelves, 
that they pofl’efled the whole *. Whereas 
Ammonius is faid to have affirmed, that each 
fed and party wuuld be found to be polTefled 


.* A I Tnr ^i7.oao<pias Tfts t? rvis ri ExX»!viX'>5f 

aipiaits, txafT), tXav£v, us ot/vet rm oKri$st*y- 

Strom. L. 1. P. 2}8. ' ' 
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The Fathers of the Christian Church, iji 

tof all the mofl important docflrines of true re- 
ligion, if their principles, tenets, and mytho- 
logies were properly interpreted. This ftep 
alone was wanting, in order to make the 
junftion between Chriftianity and Paganifm 
complete. If the point could be fully ac- 
tompliflied ; it would follow of courfe, that 
the ichool of Ammonius would be frequented 
by men of all parties, who repaired to Alex- 
andria for inflruftion in philofophy and reli- 
gion. The event was anfwerable to the great- . 
hefs of the undertaking, and the fplendid abi- 
lities of the undertaker. 

Before the time of Ammonius, Chrillian 
writers had for different purpofes endeavoured 
to make out a conformity between their own 
profefTion and the traditions and principles of 
thofe, to whom they addrelTed thcmfelves. 
Sometimes they did this, in order to miti- 
gate the abhorrence, in which they were held 
by their Pagan perfecutors, and to convince 
them of the innocence and reafonablenefs of 
the doftrines, which they taught and prac- 
tifed. At other times their views were more 
extenfive and difinterefled, and were dire(5ted 
to the converfion of thofe, to whom their 
difeourfes were delivered. They reprefented 
to them, that the mythological traditions 
and philofophical fpeculations, which were fo 
highly efteemed by the Gentiles, were but 
faint and very imperfedl copies of divine wif- 
dom, that was to be found only among Chrif- 
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tians complete in all it’s parts, and with un-< 
diminiflied luflre. They exhorted them 
therefore to repair to the facred volumes,- 
where thofc celeftial treafures are depofited, 
and to enroll thcmfelves in that order of men, 
who glory in profeffing and praftifing the 
moft fublime truths and the pureft morality, 
and in inculcating the fame profelTion and 
pradice upon others. Sometimes their ob- 
jed was to make philofophy appear refpec- 
table in the eyes of their fellow Chriftians, 
from a convidion, that it tended to ftrengthen 
their intelledual powers, to enlarge their ca- 
pacities, and refine their conceptions, and 
give them more juft and comprehenfive views 
©f the ways of God in man. Perhaps alfo 
thofe good men were not quite free from fome 
tindure of vanity in this refped. As they 
were undoubtedly ambitious of being reputed 
philofophers as well as Chriftians ; they pro- 
bably felt forne pleafure in exalting their pro- 
feftion. 

Yet all this while, Chriftianity, it’s doc- 
trines, and language, feem to have engaged 
very little of the attention of Pagan philofo- 
phers. They faw no purpofes of intereft, 
ambition, or vanity, that were to be anfwered 
by concurring in thofe forced interpretations, 
in order to promote a feeniing conformity. 
They were indeed often prefled by the Chrif- 
tian apologifts with the grofs impurities, that 
were recorded in the hiitories of their gods ; 
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and the Stoics, whofe fyftem of religious faith 
comprehended them all, had given them a 
Ipecimen of the excellent ufe, that might be 
made of phyfical interpretations. Yet all 
thofe circumftances appear to have made but 
a flight imprefaon upon their minds before 
the time of Ammonius j and they betray no 
fymptoms of having even fufpefted, that their 
popular mythologies, poetical fables, and phi- 
lofophical tenets contained either thofe ex- 
prefs declarations of theological dodlrines, or 
thofe obfcure allufions to them, in which 
their fucceflbrs fo confidently affirmed, that 
they every where moft obvioufly abounded. 

But when the reputation of Ammonius gave 
a confequence and dignity to the dodtrines, 
which he profefled ; the fcene was fuddenly 
changed. The Pagan philofophers feemed at 
once to be roufcd, as it were, from a pro- 
found ileep. A thick veil appeared to have 
been drawn from their eyds. Men of the 
rnofl refined wit, the moft acute genius, and 
the moft extenfive learning, thought it an 
employment worthy of their nobleft faculties 
and attainments to fearch for the great myf- 
tcry of revelation, the Trinity of Perfons in 
the Divine Nature, among the dodtrines and 
traditions of men. They tortured their in- 
vention a thoufand ways, in order to accom- 
plifh their purpofe ; and they did not difdain 
to ufe fcriptural language and fcriptural figures 
and illuftrations'in the profecution of it. Now 

L 4 the 
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the withered arm was impioufly lifted up 
againft him, who gave it ftrength. Now the 
Pagan ventured to enter into competition with 
the Chriftian concerning the purity of their 
refpedfive moral precepts. Now he prefumed 
to alTail the authenticity of the revelation, 
by afferting,. that Chrift and his difciples 
proclaimed nothing new concerning either 
the nature of God or the dutv of man, but 
only fet fortli in a new form what was known 
to the world long before. 

The moft illuftrious of the Pagan fcholars 
of Ammonius was Plotinus. He jfands emi- 
nently diftinguidied by the manner, in which 
he applied the hypothefis and principles of 
his mailer to the decoration of the mytho- 
logy and philofophy of Greece. The acute- 
j)efs of his genius, his abllradled mode of 
reafoning and expreffion, and his unremitting 
application of metaphyfical fubtilties, gave a 
wonderful degree pf reputation to his fyllem. 

It feem’d 

For dignity compos’d and high e.xploit : 

But all was fall's and hollow\ 

If 'we refer to the detached original llories 
and reafonings, which he undertook to illuf- 
trate and conjoin ; if we attempt to explore 
the foundations of what, by the power, as 
it were, of his magic art, appeared in the 
eyes of fome men to be a folid and llately 
building i we Ihalfbs furprized to difeover, 

that 
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that it is nothing more than the bafelefs fa- 
bric of a vifion. 

The writings of Plotinus are to be conli- 
dered as philofophical leftures, in which he 
undertakes, not to inveftigate, but to prove 
and illuftrate certain do6trines by a variety of 
arguments and ftatements. The principal of' 
thofe doctrines, to which his chief attention 
is diredted through all his works, is a trinity 
in the divine nature. (Enn. II. L. ix. C. i. 
and elfewhere.) This doftrine, fo confpi- 
cuous and important in the Chriftian difpen- 
fation, he endeavours to prove by abftradt 
reafoning, to fupport by the authority of 
Plato, and to illuftrate by mythological fto- 
ries. He calls his three principles, the firfl, 
the good (t’ ai'yx 9 oi/) or the exifting (to ov), the 
fccond, mind (vur), the third, foul 
He fays, that mind is the archetype and pat- 
tern of this v/orld, which is the image of it 
and which exifts by means of it * : that the 
nature of mind and the exifting is the true 
and firft world -j-. Mind, having imparted 
fomething of itfelf to matter, made all things, 
itfelf remaining motionlefs and quiet. That, 
which flowed from it, was reafon X- H was 

* ApYihjTTOM olov xfici •csapa'Sttyff.a sixov©* t8T« ov 7^ xat 

c/ EXEivov Oil®'. £nn. 111. L.- ii. C. i. 

f 'H TB VB xai TB Oil®- (fuais Koajj.®' EyEv 6 «Xr,9iv®* xai 
•apcJl®-. 

t Nbe roivov Sbe Ti iai/TB sir uXr.v, tppt(j.r,s xai 
TK upyot^STo' tsi®- cs o Ko-j®- ex v« pveie. C. II. 
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rcafon, that gave harmony and an unity of 
compofition to all things *. But this uni- 
verfe is not, like the intelligible ono, mind 
and reafon. It only partakes of mind and 
reafon. Wherefore it flood in' need of har- 
mony by the concurrence of mind and necef- 
fity. The latter tends to deleft an'd difprb- 
portion j but mind cohtrouls neceflity -f'* 
He again repeats this fentiment, that thcrea- 
fbn or foul, which prefides over this univerfe, 
is not, like that of the intelligible world, 
pure mind and foul, but fufpended from the 
latter, and, as it were, an effulgence from 
both X- T’his reafon therefore, though it 
proceeds from one mind and one life, eath of 
them perfefl, is neither one life nor one mind, 
nor every where perfedt ; and does not impart 
itfelf w'hole and entire to thofe things, to’ 
which it imparts itfelf §. 

, In his treatife on the nature of Love, he’ 
makes ufe of thefe principles to explain thd 


• Tb Se Xoyn sot’ auioif nv a.pfj.'iitxv xai fiiav -rni auilal^ul 
tif ra o\a srotB^iEVB. lb. 

f Efi ya§ TO Kav to5e bj^, otaOTsg exei, ms xai Xoy©-, aXX« 
(4e7e5^ov »b xcu X07B' Sio x«!i eSetiGt) apixatiais, ff'uvs'kQovI®- m 
xai avayxnE. ms ptiv •ap®- to %itfov c>^KHans xai sir oKoyicn 
(fepisans — a^j^ovl®- Ss m u/aus ayxyxr,s. lb. 

t Ef) Toivt/v bt©- (Xoy®.) Bx axpul ®- vbJ, bS’ at/Jovsf, bSs 
7E •< i > vy^%s xaOapas to vev©-' ‘ npmiAcy ®' Se EXEiVDE, J<ai oiox 
sxXa/A\lyis E^ aiAlfoiv VB xai > i ^ u ^ 9 ) s . C. XVI. 

§ 'Hxiav * 701 '. tin HT©- 0 Xoy©* ex ys Iv©* xai ^uw puast 
tfk-npxs ovi©- ixalepa, bx ej-iv bte l^anr) piia, bte ms ris cis, 
ere Ixavaj^s n'Kxpns, ece Siobe iavlav, olj SiSaaiy, oXov T# xai 
vastla. lb. 
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birth of that urchin, as related by Plato in | 

his Sympoflum. There was, he fays, a twof 
fold Venus : one the daughter of Jupiter and 
t)ione ; the other the heavenly Venus or the 
divine foul, defcended from Cjelus the firft 
principle, but the immediate produdlion of 
Gronus, mind, the fecond principle, with- 
out a mother, that is, without any commu- 
nication with matter, and without any rela- 
tion to marriage ; as there is no marriage in 
heaven, every thing there being pure and un- 
inixed. It is more immediately connedled !i 

with tnind, than the light with the funi 
This heavenly Venus, following Cronus, or# ^ 

if you pleafe, his father Caelus, alTociating ..i 

with him and beloved by him, brought forth 
heavenly love. (Enn. III. L. v. C. ii.) i 

But the foul of this univerfe alfo has a love ^ 

attending her, who is concerned in marriages. 

(C. III.) This love was begotten at the 

birth of Venus, in the gardens of Jupiter, I'j, 

upon Penia, poverty, by Porus, abundance, y. 

In this fable, he fays, that Jupiter does not 

mean the third principle, as it ufually does, 

but the fecond, viz. mind. For Venus fig- >' 

nifies the divine foul. Porus fignifies the rea- " 

fon of all things : not abftrafl: univerfal rea- '• 

fon, or, as he exprefies it, reafon remaining 

in itfelf, but an eMiIgence from it, and mixed 

with Penia, indefinite matter void of quali- 

ties *. Neiftar, with which Porus is faid to 4 


' * E» XoyH 8 EV aiflu, 

Eiin. HI. L. V. C. VII. 

have 
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have been intoxicated, fignifies divine wilV. 
dom, flowing into the foul at the birth of 
Venus. The gardens of Jupiter are the glory 
and fplendor of the divine mind; (^C. vm; 

IX. X.) 

In the fifth Ennead, the firft book, and 
the feventh chapter, he applies the flory of 
Cronus or Saturn, Rhea> and Jupiter, to a 
fimilar purpofe. Cronus, the wifeft God, 
fignifies the divine intellcft, which devours 
it’s own offspring *, that is, abforbs within 
itfelf the divine reafons, not fuffering them 
to fink into matter, and to be foftered by 
Rhea. From him, however, fprung Jupiter* 
the divine foul, the light and impreliion of 
the mind, revolving round it, and attached tO 
it. A power too great to be unprodudtive. 

In aid of this folemn trifling, he had re- ' 
courfe to the philofbphical principles of Plato. 
In the profccution of his plan, he confiders 
the Parmenides, the I'imseus, and To Ayadov 
or univerfal good, and contemplates them, 
as if they all treated the fame fubjedl in ex- 
actly the fame point of view. Though the 
Parmenides was intended to explain the phiE- 
nomena of the univerfe, according to the prin- 

* The Stoics interpreted Cronus to fignify time, hiS 
offspring days, months, and years, &Ci Kpv®- dicitur* 
qui eft idem j^coii©', id eft, fpatium temporis. Saturnus 
aucem eft appellatus, quod faturetur annis. Ex fe enini 
natos comefl'e fingitur folitus, quia confumit setas tem- 
porum fpatia, annifque praeteritis infetarabilicer expletur* 
Cic. De Nat. Deor. L. Il, C. 25. 
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ciples of Parmenides, on the fuppofition of 
it’s having exifted from eternity. Timseus, 
on the other hand, proceeds upon the fup- 
pofition, that the world was created ; an4 
undertakes tp delineate the order, in which 
that great work was performed ; the relative 
dignity of the leparate parts ; and the ingre- 
dients, of which they were feverally compoled. 
In neither of tbefe treatifes does Plato make 
himfclf abfolutely refponfible for the doc- 
trines, which arc advanced in them. And 
in his dialogue concerning a Republic, he is 
not treating of the hrft and efficient caufe, 
but of the final caufe. It is obvious, how 
forced an interpretation it mufl: be, that aims 
at blending fuch inconfiftences in one fyfr 
tem. But this is not all. The manner, in 
which this feheme is conduded, adds greatly 
to the confufion, that necefiarily arifes from 
the nature of the feheme itfelf. 

He affirms, that the terms li/, Iv -EroXXa, and 
tv x«t 7!rcXX» in the Parmenides fignify the 
three principles in the divine nature; (Enn.V. 
L. I. C. VIII.) and that to ayuGov, which I 
have ffievvn to fignify the final caufe, is equi- 
valent to Iv the firfl principle, (Enn, VI. L. 
VII. C. XL. and elfewhere) the root, as it 
were, of the tree, (Enn. VI, L- yiii. C.xv. 
Enn. V. L. iv, C. i.) the firfl intelligible, 
a fimple unit (Enn. V. L, ii. C. i.) ungene- 
rated and felf-fufficient, not Handing in need 
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of intelleft to complete it’s perfedtion 
Whereas the fecond principle, mind, which, 
he fays, is the fame as ev Ts-oXXa requires the 
intelligible for the exercife of it’s powers and 
the fruition of it’s enjoyment, and of courfe 
for the perfedlipn of it’s nature *!•. Mind 
has eifence and intelligence, which are many. 
(Enn. VI. L. vii. C. xxxvii.) ;{; It is alfo 
all things, and therefore many. (Enn. III. 
L. III. C. m. — Enn. V. L. ix. C. vi.) It 
is generated of the firll principle by a reflex 
view of itfelf §. 

As mind is generated from the firft prin- 
ciple by a reflex view j fo it alfo, being at 

* AJlapxii 0.V avlif Hr «y«9'3», 8o»» at Seocts rr,t vcniKais 

tjeft eafi». Enn. VI. L. vii. C. 38. The terms, in which 
he deferibes it, are not unlike the account, which Cicero 
gives of the Gods of Epicurus : Nihil agit : nutlis occu- 
pationibus eft implicatus ; nulla opera niolitur : fua fa- 
pientia & virtnte gaudet : habet exploratum fore fo fom- 
per cum in maxumis turn in aeternis verfuptatibus. £)e 
Nat. Deor. I. 19. 

f 'O jU.E» yag v«r tw aya9», to S’ aya6o» 8 Sejme 
Eon. III. L. vni. C. x. 'Opa o ms EXHVov xai inrat uvlt* 

fuiva’ WHV©' Se T8T8 bSeii. Enii. V. L. I. C. VI. L. IV. 

C. II. 

t Aw) o,7» T8TO TO h o/*n ms. xai ov, xat vow xat rpi- 
(iswv. 0 ft-ti vss xoSix ra ww. to Ss ov xalit to voisiJi.e-iOV, 

Enn. V. L. I. C. iv. 

§ ritvr 8> V8V ysvia, r o-n t'^ iwtr^opir) at/?o iaipoc. v 

Se apaais oaj%vits. Enn. V. L.' I. C. VU. Oy ya| teXhov 
TO> /*«Se EJJHV, .(AuSe ShB031, oIoj V<7i:if ippVK. XXI 

TO vWEp otXripts av% ■KTEB’ovyixEv cJ.>o. TO Se yivofMWV fis avia 
ETEspa^T) xai frXiitfaiBn, xat lyissro ■ap ^ avia /S?.E7roi. xa» 
»8r 8T®'. xai % ixiv zspacxeiw ^aeu av% xo ov stcoiwsEV i Se 
wp®- avia &.a Toy V8V. ewh 8y eji avlo Iva iSin, oixx. 

X\ts yiyvETai xai oy. Enn. V. L. H. C. J. 

■ ^ : refl. 
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reft, out of it’s eflence produces foul. The 
foul, not indeed at reft but in motion, begat 
Jikevyif? an image. Looking at the principle, 
whence it fprung, it was filled ; and having 
proceeded to different and contrary motion, 
fhe generated an image of herfelf, fenfation, 
and the nature which is in plants *. Soul is 
the reafon of the mind, and an energy of it ; 
as that is of the firft principle. But the rea- 
fon of the foul is obfcure •j-, As the emit- 
ted reafon is at) image of the reafon in the 
foul ; fo is the foul the image and reafon of 
the mind ; and it is all energy and life, which 
it fends forth for the fubfiftence of other 
things. f)ne may be compared to the heat, 
which refides in fire ; the other to that, which 
it communicates if. The foul, being one as 
fubfifting in the divine nature, is alfo many 


* 'Ovlu! OUV OV 4I0V EXBV®-, T« 0 /U.OI* WOIEI, ^UIIXIJLIV ZjfOyfiat 
woKKriv. EiS®' Se XXI tb7o xuIh, ua-Treq au% xi/la wporepoi 
KXi xCrvi ex rw uaixs evepysix 4'i/j^nr, tb7o //,£vov7or 
EXEIVB 7EV0/XEVT1. XXI yxp 0 V«r /A£K)v7®' TH zspo xvlu E7£V£T0. 

Se B i/,ivuax S701E1, aXXoc xivriQsiax tysvtx Ei^tuXov. Exct /xev 
B v ^Ksltuax o9ev EysvETO, TsX'npxIxt, -sjpopX&uax Ss eis xivnuit 
cXXnv XXI svxvlixv, yswat eiJwXov xuIw, xtaSnaiv xxf (fvifn 
rriv £v Tois ipJlois. ib. 

f 'H ■vl'i'X’i Xoy®' v». XXI wpyeix ns, usittB aJl®- exeivb. 
xWx yl/vy^w fjitv xyuv^p®- o Xoy®.. Enn. V. L. I. C. VI. 

;j; 'H 4'UX ’’ — nxuv ns es'i VB. olov Xcy©- o £V ispd^op^ 
XoyB TB Ev 'i'vxV> »«• X** “n vsxax 

tvspyeix. XXI w lapoitrxi l^ainv eis izXXb ^Jrofxw. olov ■saup^, 
TO piEv auvtiax ^cptJi.o%s, i Se m iuxpe)(^ii. Enn. V. L. 1 . 
Cf III. ‘ 
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confining of the reafons of the things that 
are made 

She made all animals, breathing into them 
life : whatever the earth or the fea nouriftes, 
and whatever are in the air or in heaven, the 
ftats and the fun. She arranged this great 
heaven, and makes it revolve in regular or- 
der, being a nature different from the things, 
which fhe arranges, and moves, and caufes 
to live. When flie communicates life to 
them, they come into being : when Ihe quits 
them, they perifh. Without her, matter is 
a dead carcafs ; but fhe flows into it, and 
enlightens it. As the rays of the fun, illu- 
minating a dark cloud, make it fliine, and 
give it an afpedt of golden fplendor ; fo alfo 
foul, entering into the body of heaven, gave 
it life and immortality. Enn. V. L. i. C. n. 

It fhould feem, that it would be a bold un- 
dertaking and an arduous talk to reconcile 
this theory with the dodlrines laid down in 
the Timagus. In this theory mind and foul 
are ftated to be the fecond and third princi- 
ples, and to be co-eternal and co-effential 
with the firft principle, and to flow necefla- 
rily from it by a gradual procefs : that is, 
mind from the firfl; principle, and foul from 
mind. Soul, in like manner, from the fame 
neceflity of it’s nature diffufing the emana- 

* To Se W018V m run apx zs\ri^^ Iv. ri «» ra 

ol \oyot rut yno(/,siuv. Enn. VI. L. II. C. V. 

« tions 
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tions of it’s eflence through matter, and giv- 
ing it form and life, conftituted the vifible 
world, with all that it contains. In the Ti- 
m$us the three principles, as has been juftly 
obferved, are the Creator, Idea which is de- 
npminated the pattern, and Matter. Out of 
the two laft the firft is faid by a voluntary 
and deliberate aft [(iaXrj&eig kou 
at the beginning of time to have made the 
univerfe', confifting of mind in foul and foul 
in body. But Plotinus was not difcouraged 
by the difficulty, that would have deterred a 
lefs enterprizing genius-; and he has fhewn 
by the manner, in which he furmounted it, 
that nothing ia arduous to a fophill, who is 
• indulged with an arbitrary affiunption of ab- 
llraft principles and asnigmatical interpreta- 
tions. He fays, that Plato does not always 
appear to aflert the fame doftrines ; fo that 
it is not eafy to afcertain his opinion * : that 


* Oy t’ itvlov Xsyuv ‘tsavlaj(;n ^amrca, av Tir e* 
yo T« /StiXrifxa fiSev. Knn. iV . L. vni. C. I. Cicero 
in his dialogue DeNat. Deor. L. 1. C. xil. makes Vel- 
leius the Stoic bring the lame charge of inconftancy of 
principles againft Plato: De Platonis inconftantia longum 
eft dicere, &c. The inftances, which he produces, are 
taken from the Timaeus and the Books of Laws. If he 
had thought, that the Timseus and the Parmenides treated 

( irecifely of the feme fubjeff, and that in both thofe dia- 
ogues Plato intended to convey his own fentiments ; the 
llrongeft poftible argument, that could have been ad-' 
vanced, might have been obtained from a comparifon of 
the diiFerent dodlrines maintained in thofe two dialogue;. 
For Velleius clearly perceived;, that the pofitive creation 

M ' of 
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he does but obfcurely intimate, 
am-fjof^sv©^, Enn. VI. L. ii. C. xxii.) that 
mind fees ideas in the firft principle, together 
with the principal confequences deduced from 
it : that when the production of mind or fpul * 
is mentioned ; it is not intended to fignify a 
production in time, but only to point out the 
order of caufes* : that according to Plato 
mind fees ideas in the living, which he calls 
alfo the intelligible : that by the contempla- 
tion of thofe ideas is generated reafon or foul, 
which divides them into the feveral exifting 
reafons or fouls : that the univerfal foul was 
jiet any where, and did not cofne any vvhi- 
ther ; but body, being near it, pa|'tbok. pf 
it : it was not in body, nor does Plato fay 
fo; but body was in it, Other fouls pro- 
ceed from it, and return to it j but itfclf is 
always above, in that, w}iofe qature is ex- 
iftence. Enn. III. L. ix. C. i, ii. 


of the world was taught in the Timseus. But Cicero 
underftood the principles of reafoning too well to putfuch 
an objeiSion into the mouth of any of hjs difputants, whom 
he reprefents as the leading men of their feveral fedls: 
*res trium difeiplinarum principes. It was incumbent 
upon Plato to preferve a confiftcncy of principles and 
iJoffrines in the fame difeourfe. But it was by no means 
receflary, that he fhould maintain the fame dodb’ines in 
explaining the phyfiology of Parmenides and the cofmo- 
gony of 'rimaeus. ' 

Ex woSwv Se ri/u,iv tya) ysvian i ey y(^povcj>, tov Xoyov vtpi 
jrwv an ov7wv ^oiH/jiEvair. ry Se Koyu tz'j yEveaiv •tSfaaay/iovistT 
ttvio\s, atnas xa> eu/loii aifaiijafi. Enn. V, L. I. 

,C. VI, 
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Tuf Fathers of the Christian Chuhch. 145 

If we confijder the almoft innumerable flo^ 
ries of Pagan mythology, together with the 
various methods of relating and explaining 
them ; we fliall readily fee, that it would not 
be difiicult for fo fubtil a genius to cull fome- 

• thing from them, which to thofe, who re- 
vered' his authority, might feem to carry with 
it an air of probability, and to fall in with 

- his favourite fyftem. 

The allegorical method of interpreting the 
Pagan rny.thology was attacked with great 
fpirit and acutenels by Arnobius. The new 
theological mode of interpretation does not 
appear to have attracted his notice. He con- 
' fines himfelf chiefly to the phyfical explana- 
■ tions, which were more aacient and general ; 
though moft of his obfervations are equally 
applicable to the other. One of the molt ob- 
vious objeftions is, that both the accounts 
and interpretations of different authors are at 
great variance with each other. Among other 
inftances he mentions the Mufes, who, ac- 
cording to Mnafeas, were the daughters of 
Tellus and Ccelus. Other aepounts made 
them the daughters of Jupiter and Memory, 
or Mind. Some laid, that they were virgins j 
, others affirnied, that they were mothers. 

• Ephorus faid, that they were three in num- 
ber j Mnafeas, that they were four j Myrti- 
|us, that they were feyen ; Crates, that they 
were eight ; Hefipd, that they were nine. 
L. III. P. tzi. Ed, L. Bat. 1651, 40to. 
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146 The Fathers of thk Christian CnpRCfft 

Again, concerning the Penates, Nigidiu^ 
aflerted, that they were Neptune and Apollo, 
who encircled Troy with walls. The fame 
man in other places mentions four kinds of 
Penates. Caefius thinks, that they are For- 
tune, Ceres, Genius Jovialis, and Pales, a 
male, an attendant of Jupiter. Varro main- 
tains, that neither their number nor their 
names are known. TheTufcans affirm, that 
they are 'lix males and fix females. Nor, 
fays he) have there been wantixig men, who 
maintained, that they are Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva. So that, yoii fefe, there is nothing 
confiftent In all this, nothing determinate, no- 
thing upon which the mind can reft with 
even a probability of truth.” P. 123, 124*." 

•• • . “rau 


* From this account it fhould fcem, that very little 
ftrefs can be laid upon the following paflage in Cud- 
Worth’s True Intelleftual Syftem, p.'45i. “ Neverthe- 
“ lefs it may juftly bt fufpeftedi as G. J. Voflius hath 
already obfcrved, that there was yet feme' higher and 
morel’acred myftery, in this CapitoHne 7'rinityj aimed 
*i.,at ; namely, a Trinity of Divine Hypoftafes. For 
tbefe three Roman or CapitoHne Gods, were faid to 
“ have been firft brought into Italy oiit of Phrygia by thd 
Trojans, but before that into Phrygia by Dardanus, 
out of the Samothraciart Ifland ; and that within eighll 
“ hundred years after the Noachian Flood, if we may 
“ belieVe Eufebius.' And as thefe were called by tbe^ 
“ Latins DU Penates, which Macrobius thus interprets," 
Dii per quos Penitus Ipiramus, per quos habemus cor-i 
pus, per quos rationera animi poffidemu's, that is. The 
Gods, by whom we live, arid move, and have our 
“ being; but Varro in Arnobius, Dii out funt Intrinfe- 
cus, atquc in Ihtimis Penctralibus Coeli, the Gods, 
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Tni Fathers of.+he Christian Church. 147 

** Tou may interpret the connexion of Jupi- 
ter with Ceres, to fignify rain gliding into 
the Bofom of the earth. Another may give 
It a more plaufible meaning : a third may af- 
lign a different one j and each particular thing 
haay receive ah infinite number of interpre- 
tations,^ i;accbrding to the different geniufes 
and difpofitions of the interpreters. For as 
the fuppbfition of ah allegory is adopted in 
bbfcure cafes, and there is no certain and de- 
tehninatc end; to which the meaning is ne- 
ceffarily direded ; etely fnan is at equal li- 
oerty tb ftraih it tb his own opinion- How 
then can yoii extradl certainties from ambi- 
guities; and affix one fignification to a flbfyj 
fvhich admits of innumerable expofitions ?” 
L. V. P. i8i. Again, “ Wliy do you feledt 
particular ifories or parts of ftories ? If they 
be all allegory; give the interpretation of 
each particular. If they be partly allegori- 
fcal, and partly litefal ; by what rule or art 
do yoii diflinguifh one frbm the other ?” P. 
182; 183. 

who are in the moft Ittwafd Recefles of Heaven ; fo' 
were they called by the Samothracians or Ca-- 

‘‘ biri; that isj as Varro rightly interprets the word,' 
Stoi St<va7oi; or DivI Potes; the Powerful and Mighty 
Gods. Which Cabirt being plainly the Hebrew 
‘‘ cS’-riaa gives juft occafton to fufpeft, that this aficient 
tradition of three divine hypbftafes (unqueftionably 
entertained by Of{iheus,.Fythagoras, arid Plato amongft 
’ « the Greeks, and probably by the Egyptians arid Per- 
ilans) ■fprung origthally frofri the Hebrews.” ' 
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I48 The Fathers of the ChkistiaJj CHimcft. 

“ Your interpretatrons are diredtly oppofit# 
to ancient ufage. Allegories were formerly 
adopted, in order to clothe mean and inipur» 
things in a comely drefs, and to inveft them 
. with a dignity, which did nbt naturally be- 
long to them. But, according to your ex- 
politions, the moft auguft and chafte things 
are recorded in moft obfeene language. Why 
were not things ftated in literal terms ? Was 
there no danger in making gods adulterers ? 
If the fhade of allegorical obfeurity had not 
involved the fubjedt j the truth would have 
been obvious to the learner, and the dignity 
of the Gods would have been preferved in- 
violate.” P. I 86. 

The moft eminent of the Greek fathers of 
the third century v/as Origen. He was edu- 
cated at Alexandria, and one of his name was 
a fcholar of Ammonius. Whether it was he, 
or a Pagan philofopher, is not quite fo cer- 
tain. He was a' man of great induftry, ge- 
tfius, and learning. But his judgment was 
not always able to moderate the fervor of his 
imagination. He was a warm admirer oP 
Philo, and adopted without referve the alle- 
gorical mode of interpreting Scripture, which 
an injudicious ufe of his principles in the'fe- 
cond century had introduced into the churclr 
of Chrift. • 

Like the Valencinians, he maintained, that. 
ApxVf Beginning, indicated a perfon ; and dif- 
fcourfing upon the firft chapter of St. John’s 

Gofpeljt, 
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The Fathers of the Christian Church. 14^ 

Gofpel, he fays* that it may fignify the fu- 
preme Being. Thus “ The Word was in the 
beginning will fignify, that it was in God 
the father *. Chrifi is alfo the beginning, 
being the wifdom of God and the begin- 
ning of his Ways.” Proverbs viii. 22. Thus, 
commenting upon the firft: verle in the book 
of Genefis, “ In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,” he fays. What is 
the beginning of all things but our Lord and 
Saviour Chrift Jefus, the firft-begotten of 
every creature ? In this beginning therefore, 
that is, in bis word or reafon, God made the 
heaven and the earth. Hofti. in Geh. C. i. 
P. I. Like Plotinus he fays, the father is 
in all refpedls one and fimple ; but our Sa- 
viour is many -f-, on account of the variety 
of his names and relations, as being the way, 
the truth, and the life, as being wifdom 
and righCeoufnefs, and fandtification and re- 
demption — -Kv^oaXTidiix, the prototype of the 
truth, which is in rcafonable fouls, P. 99. 
— atjToSiKxw(ruvri ^ fubftantial righ- 

teoufncfs. P. 100. — proceeding from the fa-i 
thcr, as will does from mind. He terms him 
the living and, as it were, animated incor- 
poreal fubftafflde of various theorems, con- 

* Ovx oilovas te xa» tov raiv oXaiv Sstiv tf£i nr aaf ar 

•BspoTHtrlaiv, on apyv\ via o — eV ® J-oy©-, Xovon 

iioaiv TOV vlov nxpa to eivxi ev Tcvzsxlpt Xcyoptsvsv eivat £v 

P. 17. Ed. Huet. Roth. 1668. 

4 ‘O ©E®. /<iE» «V tsav% EV Eyi MMI <»®X«V. 0 Se 

P. ig. 
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*TSo The Fathers of the Christian ChurcM. 

taining the rcafons of all things.* He dirtin- 
guifhes the divine intelled: or wlfdom from 
the logos, though he afligns them both to 
'Chrift. For the Scriptures fo explicitly de- 
clare the logos, to which they attribute the 
creation, to have been Chrift, the fecondper- 
fon, that he could not, as Plotinus did, aflign 
it an hypoftalis diftindt from intelledl, and 
denominate it the third perfon in the divine 
• nature. Having quoted Pfalm xlv. i. 
he fays, the heart lignifies the intelledlual 
power of God, the logos that power, which 
declares the things contained in it •j' j and he 
fays,' that the logos always was in wifdom. 
P* 43 * . 

In explaining the derivation of the third 
perfon of the Holy Trinity, he approaches 
very near the dodlrine of Plotinus. “ The 
"Holy Ghoft,” fays he, ** feems to ftand in 
need of the Son, who adminifters to his fub- 
fiftence, not only that he might be^ but alfo 
that he might be wife, and reafonable, and 
juft, and whatever elfe we ought to under- 
ftand him to be, by a participation of the 
forementioned conceptions of Chrift J. And 

I think, 

^ AffftipwtJov (Jworajtv W9ixi>.«v SsupTifjialuv, 
rtss run aXav Xoy«5, xai oiovh Coib. in 

Johan. P. 36. 

f X»)v xapoMD TB &SH rr,v »9»j7ix»iy avlu xai ■apa^fhxTi* 
wepi run oXwv owa/xiv ixAnarriov, rot Se Xoyov ran £v txHvp 

tvxY/iKrtxov. P. 42. 

J Movb ru (j/iiayivu! pvaa via upyjrfiiv ruy%ui.w^l®', i 
%pr,^(4y eoiy.s to iyiov Siaxoyav?®- stula rjj jJaroyaffw, 

« piovo* 
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’I'itE Fathers of the CHR isfiAk Church, 

1 think, that the Holy Spirit communicates 
the matter, if I may fo call it, of the gifts 
from God to thofe, who are fanftified by nim 
and the participation of him, the faid mat- 
ter of the gifts being wrought by God, ad- 
miniftered by Chrift, and fuftained by the 
Holy Spirit.” 

This likewife bears fome fefemblance to 
what Philo fays of the divine powers : prin- 
ciples, which Origen, unawed by the exam- 
ple of Praxeas and the Patripaflians, whofc 
nerejfy probably fprung from them, has in 
other places exprefsly applied to the fecond 
and third perfons of the blefled Trinity. la 
his firft Homily on Ifaiah (P. 624.) he fays, 
that the two feraphim, who ftood round the 
throne, were our Lord Jefus and the Holy 
Spirit. He quotes the authority of Philo for 
this interpretation in both the third chapter 
of the firft book, (P.757.) and in thefecond 
chapter of the fourth book, (P. 843.) of his 
treatlfe rifp< Ap%wv. 

It is not cafy to afcertain exactly the pre- 
cife opinions of fo fanciful an interpreter, and 
fo loofe a reafoner as Origen. But this, I 
think, we may venture to affirm, that they 
were not fo exceptionable, as the principles 
.and reafonings, which he advanced in the de- 
fence and explanation of thern* His princi- 

H lAoyoy Hf T» etHca, «X\oc. kcci ffofuv «v«i, xai XtryiKov, y.xt 
}ixai3v, K<u ®a* 0TiT3?B» ‘/j.v) avlo vohv rvyyjxyeiv, naia (H- 
‘juy.'BpaetfniH.eiuH -nijuv XpifU sutvoioi/i. x. t. X. P. 57 * 
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i 52 TriE Fathers or the Christian Church. 

pies and reafonings contain in them the feeds 
of many herefies; but he often protcfts againft 
thofe heretical applications of them, and ad- 
vances* in oppofition, found dodlrines.- 
The moft important herefy, which fprung 
^iip in the third century, was that of Sabel- 
lius ; whether we confider it in itfelf or in 
it's confcquences. He adopted the ufual me- 
thod of explaining the nature of the Son, 
by ftating him to be the wifdom or the rca- 
fon of the Father. But he maintained, that 
the reafon of God was identically the fame 
with God, conftituting one perfon with the 
father ; in the fame manner as a man toge- 
ther with his reafon compofes one man 
Thus the lame perfon, being really one but 
having two names, is at one time the father, 
and at another time his own fon 

This opinion of Sabellius was embraced by 
foOie bifliops of Pentapolis in Uppef Libya j 
infomuch that fcarcely any other dodlrine re- 
lative to the fon of God was taught in the 


* Aoyov oiov rcji zk naphtas vopii^«<Ti tov th ©£», 

xai <To(piav oTToiav mov tv xai Sia tb 7 o zspoaamot ey TOv 

©Eoy afjLO. rtf htr/'f (peffiy. atmzq xai TOy avQfainov ufXiL rtf 
ictv% Xoyu ayGpwjzoy cvo. Athanafius contra Sab. Greg. 
P. 651. Ed. Par. 1627, 

■J- Ot/Ss ais TB Iv®. Sir oyo/Lta^fAEVB , Aye roy duf}ov aXXore 
|W.Ey zzalzpa, aK\t>re Xe tilov zetvrH 7iy£a9oi' tb7o yaq 2 af£>.Xj 4 r 
^pt>\r,tias aipznx@‘ zxpi 6 n, Athan. contra Arian. OraU 
IV. P. 456. To Iv Sift/v£/^4oy, SafsXXiB to z’Strrtizv/jM, roy 
«w 7 oy ul'jy x«( >.£'‘/oy 7 ^. V. P. 5Z5. 
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churches of thofe parts *. DIonyfius, biftiop 
©f Alexandria, to whom the care of thofe 
churches belonged, fent and counfelled thole, 
■who had been guilty, to relinquilh that im- 
pious dodtrifte, and return to the true faith.- 
When he found, that his expoftulations had 
not produced the intended elFeft, he wrote 
them a letter, in which he undertook t6 
prove the fallhood of the doctrine, which 
they were fo ftrenuous in propagating. In 
this letter, while he was perhaps too ear- 
peftly inlifting upon the difference between 
the father and the fon, he made ufe of rea- 
fonings and expreflions, which feemed to forae 
men to entrench too much upon the dignity 
of the fecond perfon of the Holy Trinity. 
However, when he was accufed, he extricated 
himfelf from the difficulty either by retrad- 
ing his error, or by explaining away the feem- 
ingly offenfive paflages in his letter, and by 
folemn profeffions of a true faith. Athana- 
lius defends him by comparing his sondud 
to that of a Ikilful phyfician, who, -when 
he is called in to a patient, conliders only the 
nature of the diforder, under which he la- 
bours, and admlnifters fuch remedies for the 
removal of it, as, if applied without .any re- 

• Ev rTf-.^xTroXB TH! avu At^vTif rr,viKavla rives ruv 
£.1ti<rxo7ra/v e<fpovr,aeci ra. xai rotraToV inyjjahv rats 

sKnoMis, us ohiya o*iv pmxtTf tv ' raus £x)tXr,<jiaij sinpurleaQla 
roy vhv ra &sa. Atban. De Sent. Dion, contrar Ariaa. 
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i54 The FAthers of rrit ChristiKn Church: 

ference to a cafe of that particular defcripdon; 
Inight have a tendenby to produce a malady 
of a diredlly oppofite nature. 

Whatever grouild there wai for the^e infi- 
nuations to his prejudice, it is certain, that 
in the enfuing century the followers of Atius 
endeavoured to (helter themfelves under the 
authority of the natne of Dionyfius; Atha- 
hafius, who carefully watched every move-: 
ment of the Arians, did not fuiFcr them long 
to enjoy this advantage without moleftation. 
He compofed ail elabbrate treatifc, in order 
to vindicate his venerable predeceflbr froni 
the imputation of favouring thofe opinions; 
for the fuppreflion of which he himfelf was 
exerting all the powers of a vigorous mind 
and an ardent fpirit. 

Arius was a Prefbyter at Alexandria ; and 
the herefy, that goes by his name, and which 
occafioned fo much confufion in the church 
in the fourth century, either originated from; 
or gave rife to, a violent contefk between him 
and Alexander, the bifliop of Alexandria. 
Arius explained and defended his principles 
.in a treatife^ which he denominated Thali^. 
But as neither that work nor any writings of 
.his opponent Alexander are extant; all the 
knowledge, that we can have of their refpec-' 
tive principles, muft be derived from the 
'writings of others. Athanafius, who fue- 
.ceeded Alexander in the fee of Alexandria; 
and was confxdered from the hrft as the 

Arongeft 
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The Fatisjer? or Christian Church. i5| 

ftrongeft bulwark pf the caufe, may be fafely 
deemed to have given a juft reprefentation of 
jthe pripciples of h|s own party. And a$ he 
entered into tHe controveriy more deeply than 
any other j it is from him, that we have the 
jjeft chance of collecting ^e principles of 
Arius. 

I with it to he pbferved, that I am now 
enquiring pot about the refpeCtiye doCtrine? 
of the' contending parties, (for thofe are no- 
torious) but about the principles, which led 
to thofe doctrines, and the modes of explain-i 
ing them. Arius accufed Alexander of prp- 
felfing the doCtrine of Sabellius, who con- 
founded the perfons of the father and the fon. 
Alexander accufed Arius of degrading the fan 
to the rank of a creature. 

In order to underftand clearly this contrp- 
yerfy, it will be proper to call to mind the 
fophifticated doClrines of Philo, which were 
compofed of heterogeneous principles, derived 
from the books of the Old Teftament and 
the writings of Plato. Thefe doClrines were 
ftill farther diftorted by ^he ^rly writers of 
the Chriftiah Church, and raftily applied to 
explain the fublime myfteries, of our holy re- 
ligion. ' ' 

The word A07©. is ufed by Philo in three 
diftinCl fehfes, in each of which it has been 
applied by Cbriftian writers to the fecond 

f erfon of the Holy Trinity. He denominates 
y it, firft. The divine intellect : fecondly. 
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JS& The Fathers op the Christias Church, 

The conception of that intelleft, the idea or 
fyftem of ideas, which is the produftion of 
it’s reflex aft, and the internal objeft of it’s 
contemplation ; thirdly. The external expref- 
hon of that conception. Thus, when he is 
'fpeaking of the intelligible world, of that 
plan or pattern, which the Deity formed, be- 
fore he created the external world ; he fays, 
it is not allowable to fay, that it is in any 
.place. For as the plan, that an architect 
forms of a city, which he is about to build, 
is not in any place, but in the foul of the 
artift ; in the fame manner the world of ideas 
can have no other place, hut the divine in- 
tellcft, which arranged thofe things Far- 
ther on he fays. If a man would ufe plain 
words, he would fay, that the intelligible 
w'orld is nothing elfe, but the reafoning of 
God, while he was in the aft of making the 
world -f . The ufe of the word in the third 
fenfe is too common for it to be neceflary, 
that I fhould quote any paflages to prove it. 

I have already, produced inf^nces, in which 
the early fathers applied the term in thefe fe- 
veral fignifications to Chrift. 

If the principles of Alexander 'were the 
fame, a^ thofe, vyhich were advanced by Atha- 

• Tov av%v T/)(wrov u ex ran iSsan xoa/j.^ aXXov ai 

T05T0V, V To» Aoyp» Tflii Tctulx 

Koirptow. P. 4> 

t El St rit £0EX»)pei6 yv/Molepon Toir ovofcairiv, 

kSev «v irepm fraroi to» yvrOoi ftvat xoaiMy, n ©m Xoyov uSt 

4to«pi.87roi«v‘7®’. P> 5’ 

naflus j 
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nafiusj he applied the word to the fer- 

cond perfon of the Holy Trinity in the firfl: 
fenfe only. When he is difputing with the 
Arians about the eternity of the fecond per- 
fon, he, with an air of triumph, bids 'them 
add this to their (juellion. Whether there 
ever was a time, when the elTentially exiftent 
God was deftitute of reafon or intelledl 
But in his expofitlon of faith, in order to 
make his meaning clearly and accurately un- 
derftood upon fo important a fubjeeft:, he af- 
ferts this doftrine with all imaginable caution, 
to. the abfolute exclufion of the explanations 
of Arins, Sabeilius, and other heretics •]'. He 
faid, that the error of the Sabellians arofe 
from their falf? notions of this reafon or wif- 
dom and word of God, which conftitutes the 
fecond perfon of the Holy Trinity. They 
conceived of God as of man, and fuppofed, 
that the Word of God was fimilar to that, 
which ilTues from the heart of man ; and that 
the Wifdom of God was fuch, as that, which 
is in the foul of man. On this account they 
fay, that God together with his word con- 
ftitutes but one perfon ; in the fame manner, 
as a man together with his word or reafon 

* 'O an ©e®. Yiv zjoTs aXov®*. Con. Arian. Orat. ii. 
P- 330 - , 

t Eir tvat lAovoyivn Xoyov, tro^iav, i/Iov, ex tu zsalp®- avap- 
yjoJ! xixi aHia/s yeyevwpLevov. Xoyov Se u zrpo^opixov, Bx sy- 
itaOelot, ux aTtoppouif ra a ry-tian T»r aicat^as Upvaean, 
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t5* The Fathers of the Christian Church. 

compofes but one man. Cent. Sab. Gr?g, 
P. 651. Upon this he remarks, that the 
word of a man neither lives nor fublifts, and 
js only the motion of a living and fubiifting 
heart; and pafles away, as fopn as it is uttered. 
]B^t the word of the Lord, as the Pfalmift 
declares, endureth for ever in heaven. This 
he elfewhere falls fubftantial word and fub- 
^ntial wifdom *. 

Arius maintained, on the contrary, that 
^is principle, which ftated the real wifdom 
9pd reafon of God to be the Son in the Holy 
Trinity, is mere Sabellianifm. When he de- 
nied the eternity of the Son ; he did not af- 
firm, that there ever was a time, when God 
■was without wifdom or reafon. He has in 
fiimfelf his own wifdom and his own reafon, 
•^bich is not Chrift, but in which he made 
Chrift -h* 

There are fome paflages in the writings of 
Athanafius, which feem to intimate, that the 
principles of Arius were connedled with fome 
Jewifli and Grecian tenets. He fays, that 
impiety is introduced by their principles, or 
rather Judaifm, different from that contained 
in the Scriptures, which has Hellcnifm'^clofel^ 

* OvaiMivis \oy®t xai uawiSfis otxpi*. Cont. Arian. Orat. 
V. P. 520. 

t Sof Auv xai tot aXivy®., litav it tv iavrtf 
iSwv Xoyav, h rov "Kpifov it, aXX’ f» u xxi t« 
X^ifov tuamat. Orat. V. Con. Arian. P. 52a. See to the 
tame purpofe the third oratkuift P. 408. 

following 
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following it In another paffage he exhi- 
bits a more particular account of the princi- 
ples of Arius. By comparing that with a 
paflage of the fame import near the beginning 
of Philo Uepi Koa-pio-sr. it Will be obvious, from 
W'hat fource Arius, as well as Tertullian, de- 
rived his notions. ,God, fays he, was alone, 
and reafon and wifdom were not yet. But 
when he w'as difpofed to create us, he then 
made one being, and named him reafon, and 
fon, and wifdom, that by means of him he 
might create us. There are then, fays he, 
two wifdoms : one God’s own, and fubfifting 
with him. In this wifdom the other, the fon, 
was formed -f. In this paflage we have the 
flrongeft: features of the twofold logos of 
Philo; viz. The intelligible world, which he 
calls alfo the reafoning of God when he was 
in the adl of creating the world, the pattern 
according to which this fenfible world was 
made : and fecondly. The wifdom and intel-* * 
led: of God, in which that pattern, the in- 
telligible world, was formed. Athanafius in 
a great number of places controverts the prin- 


* A 6 eolfis yaq ex tm 7 <uv ei'jayelai, xai i/mWov tsxpa rat 
ypatpas I HSa’iopi©', eyyus etiaxoXu^e'tlx tov 'EXXrjvw/xov. 

P. 296. 

f Hv yap^ (pnaif ptov©- o ©£©•, xai iSTlu r/V h Xoy©< xai 
^ ao^ta' eira S^eXriaat 'hiJ-at Snij.i»pynaai, role Se megroir.xEv 
Evz Tivz, xzi aivoi/,aaev avlot X970V, xzi u;ov, xzi aofiai, tvx 
rifj.as 5 i’ avia ^•niJ.Mpyno'ip’ Suo yav oopias (fmaiv eivai, fjt,iav 
/ 14 SV, rTiV (Slav xai ovwnapy^aae ru) ©£w, tov Se ylov ev aVrn 

TTi 00^151 ysyEVTiffSai. Oral. il. P» 31®***' 
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clple of Alius, that the fon was produced on 
our account, and for the exprefs purpofe of 
forw’arding our creation ; and that he is called 
the wifdora of God in a figurative fenfe, on 
account of ^ the great difplay, which his na- 
ture exhibits, of the divine wifdom, in whicli 
he was formed. 

Thefe modes of explanation and defence 
were now fo thoroughly eftablilhed, and from 
this time aflunied fo regular a form, that it 
is unneceflary to purfue the fubjed farther. 



^ I "'HE inferences, which I would draw from 
the preceding inveftigation, are two ; 
Firft, That a Trinity of Peifons in the divine 
nature was the genuine and peculiar doftrine 
of the primitive Chriftian Church. Secondly, 
That it is extremely dangerous to affect to be 
wife in holy things above what is written in 
the word of God. 

I. How much foever the early writers of 
the Church differ in their method of explain- 
ing the nature of the three divine perfons, 
and their relation to each other ; they are in 
a manner unanimous in their pirofeffion of the 
general dodlrine. The great and important 
queftion feems to be. From whence did they 
derive this opinion ? Moft of the defenders 
and oppofers of this dodlrine in modern times 
agree in maintaining, that the dodlrine of the 
Trinity is delivered and inculcated in the . 
writings of Plato. Flence the orthodox con- 
clude, that, though this great myflery is more 
fully fet forth in the Holy Scriptures, and 
derives it’s chief authority from divine reve- 
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lation ; yet, either the dodtrine itfclf is con- 
genial to the mind of man, and regularly de- 
ducible from principles of reafon ; or that it 
was handed down in the heathen world by 
uninterrupted tradition from remote anti- 
quity. The oppofers of our faith, on the 
contrary, infer from the fame premifes, that 
the dodirine itlelf is no part of genuine Chrif- 
tianity : that it is the natural produdlion of 
philofophy, falfely fo called : and that it was 
introduced into the Church of Chrift by men, 
who with their fubtilties diflorted the gnice- 
ful form, and corrupted the fimplicity of our 
holy religion. 

In the courfe of the preceding enquiry, I 
have found myfelf obliged to differ in feme 
points from both thofe parties. After a mi- 
nute and impartial examination of the writ- 
ings of Plato, I cannot find any thing, which 
fufficiently proves him to have had even an 
obfeure knowledge of the myfterious dodtrine 
of the Trinity. None of his immediate fol- 
lowers taught it : none of his perlbnal ene- 
mies or philofophical rivals urged it as an ob- 
jedtion again fl him : none of the fedts, which 
branched off from the academy, profeffed it. 
When the arts and learning of Greece v/cre 
imported into Italy ; when poets, philofo- 
phers, and ftatefmen confidered it as the 
moft noble employment inter fylvas Academi 
qujEiere verum : when Plato was efleemed to 
liave fpoken, as it were, the language of the 

Gods ; 
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Gods ; and all the ingenuity and eloquence 
of Rome were exerted, to unfold his princi- 
ples, and recommend his conclufions — dur- 
ing this long and enlightened period, no traces 
arc to be found, in the works of heathen 
writers, of this profound, this. peculiar doc- 
trine. 

The difcovery was not made, till philofo- 
phers became Chriftians, and Chriftians be- 
came philofophcrs. The converted philofo- 
pher endeavoured to ihew to his unconverted 
brethren the fuperior brilliancy of the light, 
which he enjoyed as a Chriftian. To this 
purpofe he contended, that Chriftianity was 
not without it’s evidences even among them- 
felves : that intimations of the fublime doc- 
trines of revelation were to be found in the 
writings of the philofophcrs of Greece : that 
thofe fages, to whom they looked up with fo 
much reverence, had nothing whereof to 
glory : that they were mere retailers of fcraps 
and.fragments from holy writ, mutilated by 
their ignorance, and obfcured by their fpe- 
culations. .... 

The conceit was captivating : it was feized 
with avidity. The Apologift urged the Pa- 
gan to approach the pure fountain of God’s 
word, and not to drink of the muddy ftrcam 
of human fpeculation. The Chriftian teacher, 
while he traced out fanciful refemblances, 
conveyed to his hearers a great idea of the 

N 3 • extent 
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extent of bis knowledge and the fubtilty of 
his wit. 

If the expedient tended at all to promote^ 
the progrefs of Chriftianity ; it did fo for a 
ver)' fhort time. Error is multiform, and it's 
cauftf may be advanced in ten thoufand dif- 
ferent ways. But nothing, that is not en- 
tirely founded, on fadt, and perfcdly conform- 
able to the nature of things, can coalcfca 
with the fimple texture of truth, or accord' 
with the fymmetry of it’s parts. The un- 
natural conjundion will inevitably, fooner or 
later, weaken the good caufe, which it was 
intended to fupport. It is, to ufe the words 
of. the prophet Ifaiah, a ftafF of a broken 
reed, whereon, if a man lean, it will go into 
his hand, and pierce it. So- are fall'e con- 
ceits to all, that trafl: in them. Tlte battery 
was foon turned again-ft. Chriftianity by the 
fophifts of thofe times. 

The author of our holy profeffion diftlaim- 
ed all compromife and communication w-ith 
the feveral religions of the heathen world, 
which he reprefented to lie in darknefs and' 
the ftiadow of death. He was a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and rofe with healing on 
his wings. He told his followers, that no , 
one knew the father, but the fon, and he 
to whom the fon fliould reveal him. He un- 
folded fuch myfteries concerning the divine 
nature and proceedings, as even the angels of- 
God had before defiredin vain to look into. 

The 
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CONCLUSION. i6s 

The dil'puters of this world foon faw the 
advantage, which the indifcreet preachers of 
our holy religion gave them againft the high 
claims of thei/mafter and his immediate fol- 
lowers ; and they availed themfelves of it to 
the utmoft extent'. They readily admitted 
the fnppofed fa£l‘, that the dodlrines con- 
tained' in the writings of Plato, and thofe 
propounded in the Gofpel, were elTentially 
the fame. But the cpnclufion, which they 
drew from this common principle, was widely 
different from that, which was held forth by 
the Chriftians. They denied, that the Holy 
Scriptures were the original fountain of all 
wifdoiTii They maintained, on the contrary, 
that the founders of the different fedts of 
Grecian pliilofophy and popular mythology, 
more efpecially Plato, derived their informa- ; ' 
tion from the fame fource, as the author of 
Chriflianity j which was no other, than the 
genuine dilates of reafon and nature. Where 
then, they triumphantly afked, is the fupe- 
riority for which you contend, over all the 
nations of the earth ? Why do you call upon 
us to relinquifh the wife and venerable fyf- 
t'ems and inftitutions of our anceftors, when 
you have nothing efl'entially different to offer 
us* in their ftead ? 

The fophilfs of thofe times fatisfied them- 
felves with the pofitions, that the charadte- 
rlftic doftrines of Chriflianity were really, 
though obfeurely, taught in the writings of 
N 4 Plato j 
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j66 CONCLUSION. 

Plato ; and that they were concealed under 
allegories in the fables of popular mythology. 
The ftate of religion and philofbphy did not 
admit of the poffibility of their going farther 
than this point at that time. It was referved 
for the difputers of later ages to aflert, that 
thofe profound dodlrines are in truth no part 
of genuine Chriftianity ; that they were the 
fubtil inventions of men : and that they wero 
originally introduced into Chriftianity from the 
writings of Plato. As thisaflertion has been 
frequently repeated, though without the fha- 
dow of a proof, it deferved a minute enquiry. 
In aflertlons of this kind, fome particular 
time or perfon muft be pointed out, in order 
to give a kind of plaufibillty to the thing af- 
ferted. Juftin Martyr has been almoft una- 
voidably fixed upon in the inftance before us. 
To have carried up the general corruption 
much nearer to the time of the apoftles would 
have been fcarcely confiftent with probability. 
To have brought it down lower would have 
been impoflible j as the dodtrine of the Tri- 
nity is manifeftly afterted in the works of 
that Apologift. ' He was, moreover, famili- 
arly converfant with the principles of Plato 
and other Grecian philofophers, before he 
embraced Chriftianity ; and he w'as particu- 
larly fond of proving to his unconverted bre- 
thren, the fuperior advantages, which he de- 
rived from the ftudy of the Holy Scriptures, 
in confequence of the originality, the purity, 
■ • and 
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and the extent of the difeoveries relating to 
divine things, that were contained in them. ' 

If Juftin derived his opinion of a Trinity 
of Perfons in the divine nature from the writ- 
ings of Plato,: and from thence tranfplanted 
them into Chriftianityj either he adopted 
the received notions of the Platonifts of his 
own or preceding times ; or by his fagacity 
he had difeovered in the writings of Plato 
£bme dodlrines, which had efcaped the feru- 
tiny and penetration of all others. That Juftin 
by his fagacity difeovered what had eluded 
the diligent fearch of the long lift of fages of 
Greece and Rome, who flourifhed between 
the days of Plato and the fecond century of 
the Chriftian a;ra, is, I conceive, what our 
opponents will not be very forward to ad- 
vance, or even admit. If they affirm, that 
the followers of Plato had adtually difeovered 
that dodrine in his writings, and had openly 
and explicitly avowed it in or before 'the days 
of Juftin ; it refts upon them to prove it. As* 
far as my refearches have extended, I have 
not been able to find any one inftance, in 
which the doctrine had been maintained by 
Pagan philofophers *, in the fame plain and 

decided 

* The high eftim'ation, in which I-ord Montboddo 
and Dr. Heberden arc defervedly held by the learned 
world, obliges me to take notice of the following note 
in that noble Lord’s Treatife on the Origin and Progrefs 
of Language, Book H. C. 11. P. 339. — “ A learned and 
worthy gentleman of my acquaintance in London, Dr. . 

Heber- 
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decided manner, as by the Fathers of the 
Chriftian Church. Bythefe it was propound- 
ed, as the criterion of their orthodoxy, as the 
ground-work of their faith'. But the culti- 
vators of human wifdom!’ appear to have been 
total ftrangers to it ; till' it was difclofcd to 
them by a teacher of philofophy, who had 
been educated in the bofom of Chriftiartity. 
Then, and not till then, they ufed it, as a 


Heberden, (bowed me a palTage in Seneca’s Confolatio 
ad Helviatn, from which it appears’, that it (the dodlrihc 
of the Trinity) was known-' to the Stoics'. His words 
are, fpeaking of the misfortune that had befallen this wo- 
man : Id a£tum eft, mihi crede, ab illo, quifquis forma- 
tbr univerfi fuit, five ille Deus eft'" potehs omnium, five' 
i’ncorporalis ratio, ingentiumoperum artifex, five divinus 
fpiritus, per omnia maxima & minima 'aqqali intentione 
diffufus, five fatum & immutabilis caufarum inter fe co- 
hserentium ferie^. Senecas Confol.' ad HeUiam, cap. 8! 
edit. Lipfit, p. 77.” To my' mind this paflagfedoeS not* 
appear to have the leaft' tendency towards proving' the-' 
point, in fupport of which it is cited. I (hould as foon 
undertake to prove, that Pope inculcated the dodfrine of 
the Trinity, from the laft line of the firft ftanza in his 
Unirerfal Prayer: 

Father of all ! in ev’ry age. 

In ev’ry clime ador’d, 

^ faint, by favage, and by fage', 
jehovahy jovfy or Lord ! 

Tbc poet afTerts, that the firft caufe is worftupped by 
^en in all'ftates, however they may differ about the 
name, by which they addrefs him. In like manner (he 
philol'opher refers the calam'it}' to the appointment of the 
fupreme Being, however he may have been charafterized’ 
by philofophers, and by whatever appellation he is to be 
,diftingui(hed. 
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key to unlock the abftraft fubtilties of Plato, 
and- to throw a decent veil over the extravagant 
and licentious fables of Pagan mythology. 

Again, the manner in which Plotinus con-- 
dufts his argumentation, is an objed: deferv- 
ing our attention. The Chriflian opened the 
ftcred volume ; and, as he read, he found, 
or- believed that he foundi the profound docr-. 
trine of the Trinity of Perfons in the Godhead" 
revealed in it. The truth of the doctrine he. 
refted upon the authority of Holy Writ. , For’ 
an explanation of- the nature of thofe beings 
whom it concerns, and'oPthe relation which 
they bear- to each otheri where his heavenly 
guide was filent; he had rccourfe to the. fub- 
tilties of human wit. This was the natural 
courfe for thofe to take, who. derived their, 
information' from another, and refted the 
truth of their tenets upon 'the authority of 
their teacher. 

But this was not the courfe, which Plo- 
tinus followed. His objed v/as not to prove 
the truth of the dodrine b;- the authority of 
Plato, but to bend the language of nato to 
a - confiftency with the dodrine. He does 
not even profefs to have learned it from that 
great mailer of philofophyj' but undertakes 
to deduce it by general reafoning from abftrad 
notions of entity, mind, and' Ibul. Having 
thus drawn his conclufions, he next applies 
them in illuftration of the dodrines of Plato. 

This, 
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This, I conceive, is the exadl courfe, which ' 

a man would purfue, who had derived the i 

dodlrine from another fource, and wilhed to 
prove, that it was alfo to be found in the 
writings of Plato. 1 afk, Would any one, but 
a man thus circumftanced, have difebvered 
this profound dodrine in the ftory of the birth 
of Venus, or in the mythological fable of 
Cronus, Rhea, and Jupiter ? 

I will not dwell upon the inconfiftencles, 
that frequently occur in the explanations, j 

which arc given by the advocates for the Pla- 1 

tonic Trinity. They are obliged by their | 

fyftem to make the mythological Zeuf fome- I 

times the firft, fometimes the fecond, and ! 

fbmetimes the third hypoftafis. And in their 
interpretations of Plato, they fometimes make 
the firft, vug the fecond, and 
the third hypoftafis : at other times they 
make ^7ifinspy<^, at other times iSex wctptu- ^ 
dtiyfiK, at other times 4'"%’? the fecond hy- 
poftafis. 

II. The fecond inference, which I w’ould > 
make from the preceding inveftigation is, 
that it is extremely dangerous to affedt to be 
wife in holy things, above what is written in 
the word of God. It is to this difpofition, 

I conceive, that we are to attribute, in a 
great meafure, the prefent miferable condition 
of the Jewilh nation. They would not be 
fatisfied with that degree of information, 
which Jehovah condefeended to give them. 
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of the order of his difpenfations, and of the 
nature of that being, who was to come from 
God as their Saviour and their King. Thejf 
raflily fpeculated upon things, that were not 
revealed ; and they framed to themfelves a 
fyftem of belief, .widely different from the 
truth. Hence, when in the fulnefs of time 
God fent his fon into the world, the vworld 
knew him not : when he came unto his own, 
his own received him not. 

The fame fpirit of curiofity and delire of 
prying into heavenly things have, though in 
a different manner, produced very pernicious 
confequences in the Church of Chrift. 

The writings of Philo Judaeus furnifhed 
the Fathers of the Chriftian Church with the 
fatal means of deceiving themfelves and others. j 

The figurative language, in which that au- i 

thor delivered himfelf concerning the Logos, 
whenever he meant by it either the divine in- ' 

telledt, it’s internal operation, the ideal ob- i 

jedl of it’s contemplation, or the external I 

expreflion of it, led them to imagine, that j, 

he attributed to it a real and elfential perfo- 
nality. From the epithets, affixed to this 
fuppofed perfon, they naturally conceived, i' 

that he could be no other than our Lord and i' 

Saviour, Jefus ChrifL To make this plau- 
fible they maintained, that what was ex- li 

prelfed by the word Logos, was not in God, lli 

as it was in man, a mere pow'er, or operation, I' 

or notion, or word ; but was a real and living i 

3 fubftance^ ’ i, 
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fubftancc, poflefled of a perfonality diftinft 
from the great principle of exiftence, to which 
' it belonged. This, received countenance from 
the dodtrines of Plato, that ideas were moft 
properly the real entities. 

Hence was devifed the metaphyfical argu- 
ment for the eternity of the fecond perfon of 
th<rTrinity, which was built upon this plain 
and incontrovertible maxim, that God the 
father could never have* been deftitute of rea- 
fon. Hence the fecond perfon is called by 
Athanafius fubftantial Logos and fubftantial 
Wifdom. Hence arofe the conceit, that he 
flowed neceflarily from the divine intelledt 
exerted On itfelf. Hence Origen flyles him. 
The living and, as it were, animated fub- 
flance of various theorems, containing the 
reafons of all things. 

It unfortunately happened, that many fig- 
■ nal herefies were produced by men’s accept- 
ing a falfe bypothefis and an erroneous expla- 
nation, and turning them againft the doc- 
trine, for the illuftration of which they were 
devifed. — The Gnoftics, prefuming that 
every produdtion of the divine intelledt was 
neceflarily a fubltance, imagined an almoft 
infinite number of fuch p>rodudtions, and at- 
tempted to explain by them the origin of 
thofc feveral orders of iEons, which confti- 
tated fo ftriking a part of the eaftern philo- 
fophy. 


Praxeas 
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Praxeas and Sabellius admitted, that Chrift 
Avas the intelledl and wifdom of God the fa- 
ther, and thence concluded, that he was one 
with him, as well in perfonality as in eflenccj 
thus attempting to fubvert a doftrine by 
means .of an hypothefis, whidi was founded, 
if it bad any foundation at all, upon the fup- 
pofed truth of that dodtrine, and which was 
advanced, not to prove, but to explain it. 

Arius fecms to have felt the force of the 
reafoning of Praxeas and Sabellius ; but he 
was too well verfed in the Scriptures not to 
fee, that a diftindt perfonality is in them at- 
tributed to Chrift. He therefore perceived 
the necelTity of projedling a new mode of de- 
fence ; but, like many others, who had gone 
before him, he embraced hypothetical ex- 
planations, to the injury of the truth, which 
was to be explained. He acknowledged with 
Praxeas and Sabellius, that the real intelledl 
or wdfdom of God was no other than God 
himfelf. He admitted with Tertullian, that 
the immediate produdlion of the divine in- 
telledl was neceffarily a living fubftance. 
Hence he maintained, that Chrift was, what 
Philo called the intelligible world ; or, as 
Origen ftyled him, the living and animated 
fubftance of various theorems, containing the 
realbiis of all things ; denominated Logos, 
and Son, and Wifdom, though not the real 
wifdom of God, yet formed in it ; not exift- 
iflg from all eternity, but created on our ac- 
count, 
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count, that God by means of him might 
create us 

Thus it appears, that, though Chriftians. 
did not, as has been maintained by fome, de- 
rive the great and charadleriftic doftrincs of 
their holy profeflion from the impure fource 
of Pagan philolbphy ; they did, at a very early 
period indeed, ado[>t principles and modes of 
interpretation, which but ill accorded with 
the fimplicity of the Gofpel. They prefumed 
to intrude with unhallowed ftepinto the fanc- 
tuary of the moft High, and to attempt with 
facrile^ious hands to tear off the veil from 
thofe auguft myfteries, which God himfelf 
had concealed from human fight. The event 
was fuch, as might naturally have been ex- 
pedled. Profeffing themfclves to be wife, 
they became fools ; and God gave many of 
them up unto a reprobate mind. All the ex- 

/ * So ftrongly was this hypothcfis rooted in the minds 
of men, that it was not even yet abandoned i and Arius- 
has been combated on his own ground. It has been ad- 
mitted, that Chrift was the intelligible world, containing 
the ideas of all things. Y et ftill his proper eternity has 
been maintained upon metaphyfical principles. The di- 
vine intellecl is from it’s own nature ever active. Before 
all external creatioti it was employed from eternity in an 
internal contemplation of the ideal pattern of the things, 
which were in due time to be created. The reader may 
fee this argument very ingenioufly drawn out and enforced 
by Norris, in his Theory of the Ideal or IntelligibleWorld; 
who, in the true fpirit of his fyftem, maintains, that all 
things were made not iy Chrift, but according to Chrift, 
that is, according to thofe ideas or patterns, which com- 
pofe his ell'ence. 
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IraVagances and impurities; of the feveril or- 
ders of Gnoftics, all the. impiety of PraXcaff 
and Sabellius, the herefy of Arius; and the 
bloody contentions, which rent in funder thq 
Eaftern Church, and paved the Way for the 
reception of the impoftures of Mahpmct, arc 
to be referred to this fource. Hence alfp- 
have arifen many of thofe difputes and bitter 
reproaches, which in latter days have dif- 
graced the Chriftiail name, and injured the' 
eaufe of genuine piety. Hence Was derived 
the moft opprobrious of all imputations, that 
the fublime doftrine of the Trinity, the dif- 
tinguiihing feature of Chriftianity in every 
age< was drawn from the dregs of Pagan phi- 
lofophy. This fhould ferve as a warning to' 
men, if aily thing can, to confine themfelves 
in their refearches within the bounds, that 
have been preferibed to them by divine wif- 
dom, and to fatisfy themfelves with fuch 
communications, as God has thought proper 
to make, of his nature and difpenfations. 

If they would a€l wifely j they fhould exert 
their faculties, firft, in proving the authen- 
ticity of revelation ; fecondly, in afeertaining 
the genuine fenfe of it. For they may he welt 
aflured, that, if God has made to men any re-*, 
velation of hiS nature and difpenfations } he 
has revealed as much, as is proper for them 
to know, in their prefent eireumftances. Nay;- 
if they attempt to proceed a ftep farther, than 
their heavenly guide has eondefeended to con- 
Q dudt 
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dudt them j they will not only be difappointeJ 
in their expeftation of making any real pro- 
grefs, but will even be .'led 1 out of the way, 
and removed 'inuch farther from the object of 
their vain ptirfuit, than if they had flopped 
at the point, where divine Providence had let 
them their bounds, that they fiiould not pafs. 

Of this every one is fenfibk, with refpeft 
to preceding difpenfations. We arc all ready 
to acknowledge, that the intimation, with 
which God' favoured Adam, refpedting the 
feed of the woman, was adapted with won- 
derful wifdom and mercy to his particular 
fituation : that it conveyed the precife degree 
of information, which the otherwife defperate 
ftate of the affairs of our firfl parent required: , 
but that it was not fufficient to enable him to 
trace out that amazing fcheme of Providence, 
which the divine Being" afterwards vouchfafed 
in the fulnefs of time gradually to difclole to 
the forjs of men.^ — The fame obfervation will 
apply-to every period of- the • Patriarchal and 
Jevvifli difpenfations j till God lent his Son 
into the world in the likenefs of linful defli, 
when perhaps as much of the myflery of god- 
linefs was revealed, as is requifite to be known 
by 'man, in this our (late ot pilgrimage. - 

As fo extraordinary an atonement was made 
for the tranfgreffion of ourfirll: parents and the- 
depravity of- their pofterity • the difplay of 
that flupendous proceeding feems well caT- 
culated to produce in men a flrong fonfe --of 
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the heinous nature of fin, and a dread and 
abhorrence of its pollutions. It is the lan- 
.guage of religion, that we are to confider this 
"world as a ftate of dlfcipline, preparatory to 
a future V life of fuperior excellence and en- 
joyment ; and we have every reafon to believe, 
from the reprefentations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that Chrift will reign at the head of 
his faints in his kingdom of glory^ In this 
view it is eafy to perceive, how expedient it 
was, that we, who are hereafter to be his 
fubjedls, fliould, in this ourflate of difeipline, 
have Ibme intimation of the dignity of our 
Lord and Mafter. But it does not thence 
follow, that it is either expedient or confiftent 
with the limited nature of our faculties, that 
the myfteries of the divine nature fhould be 
completely unfolded to us ; or that we, who 
cannot fully comprehend the internal confti- 
tution of the mod: common objedt, which is 
expofed to our fenfes, fhould be encouraged 
to pry into the deep receffes of that Being, 
whofe goings forth have been of old from 
cverlafting. Error, and many times impiety, 
muft be the confequence of fo rafh and over- 
weening a conceit of our own Abilities. It 
becomes us rather, and will.be found in the 
end to be mod confident with our true in- 
tered, to be fatisfied with that portion of light, 
which God himfelf has imparted to us in his 
holy word; and not to flatter ourfelves, that 
we fhall be able to encreafe it by a pretended 
' . O 2 phiio* 
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pbilofophy and vain deceit, after the tradi^ 
tions of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Chrift— Haec fere dicece habuj 
de Natura Deotum, non ut earn toUerem, fed 
ut intelligeretis, quam edTet obfeura, & quam 
difficiles explicatus haberet. 

Cic. dc Nat. Depr. III. 39. 

In a former * treatilc I undertook to de- 
monftratc, that true philofcphy has no ten- 
dency to undermine divine revelation, and 
that a well-grounded philofophcr may be a 
true chriftian : that the legitimate objeft of 
philofophy, as well as of revelation, i? truth; 
that the purfuit of this objed, by a careful 
attention to and inveftigation of the appear- 
ances and operations of nature, has a diredf 
tendency to enliven and invigorate the intel- 
ledlual powers ; and that the pod'e/Iion of it 
enlarges the capacity of the mind, and pre- 
pares it for the reception and right apprehen- 
jfion of the dpdtrines pf Chriftiauiry.— In this 
I have endeavoured to point put fome ftrik- 
ingly pernicious effedfs, which have arifeq 
from the ralh attempt of men to explain the 
moft profound ' myfleries of the nature and 
pflence of God by the vain and groundlels 
conceits of fpeculative fophifts; inftead of 
confining ihemfclves to an inveftigation pf the 
moral charadler.of the Deity by the united 

f The dHTertation, to w|iich the honorary prize was 
adjudged by Teyler’s Theological Society at Haarlein, in 
April 1785. ' - ■ ■" ' • ■ • ■' 
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aid of reafon and revelation, and of the duties, 
which refult from the feveral relations, that 
he bears to them, of Creator, Preferver, Re- 
deemer, Sanctifier, and Judge. > * 

I find, that in thus aflerting and illuftrat- ' 
ing the ufe and abufe of reafon, when applied 
to religion, I have conformed, without being 
aware of it at the time, to the opinion of a 
man, whofe comprehenfive and penetrating 
mind has contributed not a little towards ad- 
vancing true philofophy to that exalted Rate 
pf dignity, which it at prefent fp juftly pof- 
fefles. I will produce this teftimony as the 
ponclufion of the whole. 

“ By the contemplation of nature to induce 
and enforce the acknowledgment of God, 

** and to deinonftrate his power, providence, 
ff and goodnefs, is an excellent argument, 

5^ and hath been excellently handled by divers. 

“ But on the other fide, out of the contem- 
pL tipn of nature, or ground of human 
** knowledges, to induce any verity or per- 
f* fuafion concerning the points of faith, is 
** in my judgment not fafe: Da fidei, qute 
** fidei funt. For the heathen themfelves 
conclude as much in that excellent and di- 
vine fable of the golden chain : That Gods 
** and men were not able to draw yupiter down 
“ to the earth ; but^ contrariwife, yupiter was 
“ able to draw them up to heaven. 

** So as we ought not to attempt to draw 
f.* down, or fubmit the myfteries of God to 

“ our 
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“ oui" feafonj but, cofttraritvife, td raife and 
“ advance our reafon to the divine truth. 

So a§ in this part of knowledge, touching 
** divine philofophy, I am fo far from noting 
any deficience, as I rather note an exccfs: 
whereunto.I have digrefled, becaufe of the 
extreme prejudice, which both religion and 
/* philofophy have received, and mayreceivCk 
“ by being commixed together} as that which 
undoubtedly will make an heretical religion, 
** and an imaginary and fabulous philofophy.” 
^ Bacon of the Advancement of Learning. 
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Note 


Introduftion, Page l. Line 4. from bottom r'lr^rf c comma cfur 

“ principles.” 

4. inftn a comma after “ exiftence.” 

18. itferta comma after “ animals.” 

2. from bottom inftrl a comma after 

“ trne.” 

19. place a fcmicolon a/cr “ wife.” 

6 . read to ^rytror. 

8. read oTroTtStaGai- 
10. for Kj' ^ua read xai rot c t'o . 

13. after ytyttaiai place ; 

1. place a comma a/rer “ virtue.” 

5. read orefi^c/raf. 

10. expumre “ Par.” 

11. add £d. Par. 1640. 

2. for “ of” reatf and.” 

19. place a comma after “ reafon.” 

5. ^rer “ regi f” infert . 

2. read pcG^or* 

3. read effUf/AtireeTa, and after tpefotm 
infert rr,». 

4. after rfatpitt infirt . 

6. for yiroilo read yiytoiio> 

7. read a^^ovta. 

ai place a comma cfter “ paflagcs.” 
a. for “them” read "him.” 

12. place a comma after " principles.” 

5. place a comma after “ point.” 

7. place a period after “ dialogue.” 

so. for “generally” read “general.” 

2. far TT, read tw. 

5. and 6'. read ^iTocAocfaCasoi. 

4. from bottom for read etroMioe 

y. for “ confliiule” read “conflitutes^’ 

5. from bottom read riyttr^ac. 

15. injert a comma after “ thofe.” 

24. read sv^orlu. 

5. infert a femicolon after “ Plato.” 

3. place a comma after “ mufic." 

2. ixomhoilomfor .i^avTareadraiora.- 
2. from bottom read ifirnr.rr. 

2. from bottom expunge comma after 
“latter." The reference at “writiiigi” 

— « (tbiXotto;) K. T* X. fhvuld 
be at “ Phoiius,” page 96. 
for -TTuppnTKc read 

4. from bottom for yrtref/.o: read 

3. e.<punge comma after “ Gad.” 

14. expunge “ that.” 

5. from bottom for “ become” read 
“ became.” 

>40. Note ij. place a comma after io.a expunge 
“period” after sui—thut to h 
vac xatt er. 

Note ig.far irrt/ laMfst read 
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